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MY ISABEL. 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 


Oh! my Isabel, Isabel Douglas! 

Flower o' the race, all tender and true, 

Lily within my hearts rock sheltered! 
Isabel! Isabel! what shall I do? 

See I the pearl I held too precious 

For helm of Campbell or crest of Greme, 
Welter away in lavish brine-drops 

At the feet of a carle of Assynt’s name ? 
Wilt hide in a veil those fine gold ringlets? 
Wilt pale in a cell that cheek’s wild rose? 
Shall Heaven take all thine eye’s blne glances? 
They're fitter for God than man, He knows! 
But, Son of the Blessed! help me, hear me, 
Bind with iron, heart, lip, and arm, 

When, fairly or falsely, comes anear me, 

A chanceto do Raymond of Assynt harm! 





IMPERFECT ADVICE. 





Most of the advice given to young women 
entering the career of literature, seems to me 
altogether too much like the established style 
of Sunday school book, so abundantly sat- 
irized by Mark Twain and others. It 
amounts simply to this, ‘‘Be good and you 
will be happy” without even adding that 
cautionary postscript which is becoming 
proverbial, ‘‘but you won't havea very good 
time.” This is just what is omitted in the 
advice to young women attempting litera- 
ture: their wisest counsellers are apt to as- 
sume that merit and success are identical, 
and that demerit means failure. This is un- 
doubtedly true in the largest sense, and in the 
long run. Unluckily very few writers live 
long enough to discover for themselves in 
what sense it is true; they are apt to live only 
long enough to discover that in a superficial 
sense it is very often false. Young women 
are urged to prepare themselves for litera- 
ture by study, by painstaking effort and by 
a lofty ambition. This is all well, but the 
reason assigned for doing it is not so well. 
They are told that this is the path to success; 
but if they interpret this as meaning imme- 
diate success, the advice is very imperfect. 
For precisely this lofty ambition is just as 
likely to lead them away from success as to 
lead up to it. Thisalso they should be told, 
and then be left free to make their choice. 

The Publishers’ Weekly states that, from 
inquiries made of booksellers in all parts of 
the country, it is ascertained that the twelve 
most salable novels (excluding those of Bul- 
wer, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot) are ‘‘John Halifax,” ‘Jane Eyre,” 
“The Wooing O’t,” St. Elmo,” ‘“‘One Sum- 
mer,” ‘Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ‘“My Wife and I,” ‘Princess of 
Thule,” ‘Infelice,” ‘Barriers Burned 
Away,” “Opening of a Chestnut Burr.” A 
majority of these are written by women, but 
have women reason to be proud of the au- 
thorship? Take away ‘John Halifax,” 
“Jane Eyre,” ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and the ‘‘Princess of Thule” 
and could any thoughtful person really take 
pride in the authorship of all the rest put 
together? The others only show, asit seems 
to me, the immense public appetite for the 
sensational or for the trivial; and the first 
lesson I should wish to teach a young writer 
is to refuse to gratify this appetite at any 





price. Let us know distinctly, my dear be- | that if weare going to obtain Woman Suf- 


ginner in literature, what you want. If you 
wish to make money, learn the special skill 
which has given success to Marion Harland 
and to Mrs. Southworth; but do not be mis- 
led into calling that a high literary success. 

It is necessary to guard against cant in 
both directions. It is cant (the cant of the 
unsuccessful) to assume that a successful 
book must be a poor book. The fact that 
the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’, and ‘John Halifax” 
still hold their own disproves this delusion. 
But it is more dangerous cant to assume that 
a successful book must be a good book; and 
this is, naturally, the cant of the successful. 
The test of a good book, as of a good any- 
thing else, is in its permanence; and while 
immediate success does not preclude this, it 
does nothing to imply or to secure it. 

How long it takes to test the value of a 
picture on your wall, an engraving, a photo- 
graph! You perhaps put up two at the 
same time; you prefer the one, but you are 
tired of it in a month and cease to notice it; 
while the other gives you more pleasure 
after ten years than when you saw it first. 
The difference in books is still greater; it is 
not so hard to guess what will be popular 
this year, but the most acute critic can 
hardly say what books have the ‘‘staying 
quality.” Whittier once told me of per- 
suading the editor of the National Era to 
publish some story of Hawthorne; and 
when the poet went to propose it to the 
novelist, Hawthorne said, with his slow, 
wise smile, ‘‘There is not much market for 
my wares; then drew out the sketch called 
“The Great Stone Face,” and readily sold 
it for twenty dollars—a sketch whose value 
would now be counted in hundreds of dol- 
lars. I can myself remember when the 
volume of ‘“Twice told Tales” was scarcely 
known, even in Massachusetts. For years 
the fame of Hawthorne was nothing beside 
that of Willis; the difference is that while 
the fame of Willis has already passed into 
obscurity, Hawthorne seems absolutely 
more of a contemporary than during his 
life-time; his fame is just beginning. But 
who shall teach young writers to follow 
Hawthorne, not Willis?) Who shall warn 
them away from the paths of immediate 
notoriety, and guide them in the direction 
of permanent influence? 

The English writer Besant declares that 
people like best to read something a very 
little above their ordinary stratum of 
thought. Hence, he says, there isa kind 
of pyramid of popularity, at the bottom of 
which is Mr. Tupper, spreading the widest 
foundation, with the ‘‘Country Parson” one 
course above, and so on upwards. 

But it is with ‘iterary fame as with any 
other success; people generally get the kind 
they aim at, and Hawthorne would have 
been foolish to whine because he did not, 
like Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., earn five thousand 
dollars a year by his writings. After all, I 
suppose, the only rule for a high success is 
that the whole aim and powers of one’s 
existence should be brought to bear on it. 
This was what Sir Joshua Reynolds meant 
when Lord Holland asked hlm how long he 
had been painting a certain portrait, and he 
answered, ‘‘All my life, my Lord.” 

?. W. &. 
oe ——— 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association was opened 
last Tuesday evening at Barney’s Hall, 
Providence. There was a fair attendance, 
notwithstanding the bad weather, fully one- 
half of the persons present being gentle- 
men. In the absence of the President Mrs. 
E. B. Chace, Dr. W. F. Channing, one of 
the Vice Presidents, presided, calling the 
meeting to order at half-past seven o’clock. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, the agent of the society, 
spoke briefly upon the importance of agita- 
tion. 

Mr. BLACKWELL, could not see how any 
man or woman who believes in the theory 
of our government, can doubt for a moment 
that it is wrong to govern women without 
their consent; but, said he, I do not believe 
that men and women will be willing to look 
this question fairly in the face until we are 
in some way able to make it a matter of 
personal and immediate interest. We have 
resorted to various methods of attracting 
attention and enlisting public interest, but 
we have found it very difficult to do so. In 
Massachusetts, after several experiments, 
we have come to the conclusion that it will 
no longer do to rely upon the empty prom- 
ises of political parties. We sent memori- 
als to the different parties last year. The 
Prohibitionists recognized us in their plat- 
form and invited women to attend their 
primary meetings. Women have done so, in 
many cases, and have taken part in the nom- 
ination of the candidates. The Suffragists 
of Massachusetts nominated candidates for 
State officers and, in coalition with the Pro- 
hibitionists, have just cast more than 12,000 
votes. We have come to the conclusion 





frage, we have got to fight for it politically. 
George William Curtis hus told us that no 
class was ever admitted to Suffrage until it 
resorted to a threat. In the case of Woman 
this threat must be a political one. The 
first question to be decided is whether wo- 
men have any political power. It is gener- 
ally regarded by politicians that they have 
not, and therefore, as the politicians are 
looking for votes, they will never respect 
the demands of women until it can be 
shown that they can bring in a considerable 
number of votes. Therefore women must 
organize themselves somewhere and exert 
the great political influence which, I believe, 
they possess. It cannot be exerted by votes 
of their own, but it can be by influencing 
men to vote as they wish. This influence 
can be exercised in two ways: first, by me- 
norializing the parties and getting them to 
adopt Woman Suffrage principles; or, sec- 
ond, by women nominating their own can- 
didates and going to the polls with tickets 

Women are deeply interested in temper- 
ance, and therefore it is natural that they 
should ally themselves with that party. 
They could do much good in that party, 
and women’s votes would very naturally go 
for shutting up the bar-rooms. If the wo- 
men in Rhode Island should memorialize the 
Republican, Democratic and Prohibition 
parties in this State, asking for admission 
to the primary meetings, the probability is 
that one of these parties would respond fa- 
vorably. It seems to me that by participa- 
tion in the caucus, Woman's influence can 
be brought best to bear in politics. The 
primary meetings in towns and in the city 
wards are generally controlled by fifteen or 
twenty politicians, and are not attended by 
the better class of men. The caucus is 
where all political reform must commence, 
but intelligent and cultured men will not at- 
tend. And why? It is because they find 
their enjoyment in the society of women, 
and they stay away because the women do 
not go. Our whole political system is a 
hundred years behind the age, and it is be- 
cause of the exclusion of women from pol- 
itics. Itisn’t simply to bring women into 
politics that I desire to have Woman Suf- 
frage, but it is to get the intelligence and 
conscience of the country into politics. 

In Rhode Island there is a better chance 
to establish Woman Suffrage than in any 
other State in the Union. In.the first place, 
it is a State where the population is concen- 
trated in a very small compass, and there- 
fore easily reached. Then again, the con- 
servatism of the people of Rhode Island is 
somewhat in our favor, because, in the best 
sense of the term, Woman Suffrage is a 
conservative measure, and it seems to me 
that with the parties as equally divided 
here as they are, and with such an intelli- 
gent class of voters as Rhode Island has, 
the Woman Suffragists can organize, and 
make the people see that the next step in 
social progress is to invite women to partic- 
ipate in the government of this State. 

The speaker alluded to the support and 
encouragement given to the abolitionists by 
women in the anti-slavery movement, and 
to the Republican party at other times, and 
believed that the only hope of the salvation 
of the Republican party is that it shall 
maintain and carry out the principles of 
Woman Suffrage. A party of men and wo- 
men would be wiser and stronger and purer 
than a party of men alone. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone said: We have in- 
herited that old custom which gives all the 
power of government to the men, which 
gives to men alone the right to vote and to 
have their taxation represented. We have 
come into this inheritance, and now we are 
to help ourselves out of it. Because we 
have always had it, men and women as- 
sume that it is perfectly right that it should 
remaiu so. Weseem to be in the position 
of a person in aroom with the gas turned 
on—stupefied, and unconscious of our real 
condition. When the negroes in South 
Corolina were prevented from voting, and 
the papers had so much to say about it, I 
asked the question: How much worse is it 
for the negroes than for the women? The 
woman can’t vote under any circumstance; 
the negro has a right to vote, and has his 
own right hand to match the right arm of 
the person who attempts to interfere with 
his right. But the women are shut out ab- 
solutely from the polls, and can’t help them- 
selves. Why, I look at this matter and ex- 
claim, ‘‘God pity us, why don’t we shed our 
very life blood, even to death, rather than 
to submit to such terms as these!” The 
United States government rises up to help 
the negroes; but it does not rise up to help 
us. It seems to me that a little sense of 
justice and a little sense of courtesy would 
at least recognize the propriety of Woman 
going to the caucuses. We can’t vote, but 
here is the caucus where the men are nomi- 
nated who will make the laws which are to 
govern us. It would be a harmless thing 
to let us participate in the caucuses, and if 
the men have a right to elect the officers 
who are to rule us in all particulars, we 
have a perfect right in justice to help nomi- 
nate such persons as would help us. 

Referring to the Smith sisters and the 
seizure of their cows because they would 
not submit to taxation without representa- 
tion, Mrs. Stone said that in that incident 
we see the sentiment which prevades our 
country. This is the way loyal women are 
treated who try to protect their rights, the 
very thing which our brave old fathers did. 
Our fathers thought it was a high-handed 
proceeding when George III put his hands 
into their pockets, but it was no such high- 
handed proceeding as this. 

Every political party, said the speaker, 
gives the drunkard and the rum-seller a right 





to vote, but the poor wives, who might help 
put down drunkenness by the ballot, are shut 
off from it. A contempt for women pre- 
vades the atmosphere, and one reason for it 
is because you women sit here like fools, 
and bear all the ignoring and insult, and do 
nothing about it. Let us hope that a new 
generation will bring up a new set of peo- 
ple who will know enough to respect their 
own rights. Massachusetts is hateful to the 
women. I have cause to hate pone ap 

that belongs to that State, but its rocks anc 
trees and brooks. Nowhere in the land am 
I treated as any man is treated, nor does 
the flag protect me as it does the men. I 
hate it all. I despise it. I scorn it. I 
long for the day when the flag will mean, 
something to me as it does to you, men of 
Rhode Island. Massachusetts is mean; 
Rhode Island is mean, and every State is 
mean, unjust and unkind to us women. 
Shame on the whole of us!—women that 
we should bear it; men that they do not 
rouse up and help us. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL stated that she had been 
looking over the laws of Rhode Island, and 
had not looked long before she found a law 
to this effect: That any person competent 
to make a will may appoint a guardian for 
their minor children, except a married wo- 
man, [Hear, hear.] She wanted to ask 
the mothers if they supposed that if there 
had been a decent, sensible woman in the 
legislative halls, such a law wonld have 
been passed? Who in the world should have 
a right to make such a will, unless it isa 
married woman? Iam a weak, submissive 
woman, said Mrs. Campbell, and wouldn't 
rebel against anything that could be borne; 
but if | was to be made the victim of such 
a law, | would shoot the first person that 
undertook to lay hands on my minor chil- 
dren. [Applause. ] 

A gentleman in the audience enquired of 
Mrs, Stone if she would not have thought 
it better, at least financially, for the Smith 
sisters to have submitted to the law and 
paid their taxes? The gentleman stated 
that he was friendly to Woman Suffrage, 
but he believed in conforming to the laws 
of the country until a change is made. 

Financially it was undoubtedly worse for 
them, said Mrs. Stone, but we can in that 
way call the attention of the people to the 
great crime that is committed against us in 
taxing our property without our consent. 
It is the same question that our fathers an- 
swered at the point of the bayonet and the 
cannon’s mouth. I would urge all women 
to mutiny and resistance, rather than to 
submit to it. 

Mr. BLACKWELL desired to remove a 
common impression that Woman Suffrage 
implies an antagonism of interest and feel- 
ing between the sexes. On the contrary, it 
is a demand for their co-operation in every 
form of social activity. In the family, as 
elsewhere, men and women should be equals. 
We condemn not marriage, but the unjust 
laws which degrade marriage by recogniz- 
ing man only as the head of the family. 
Every happy family has two heads, and 
two heads are proverbially better than one. 
Father and mother should be recognized by 
law as equal guardians of their children, 
and either parent should have a right by 
will to appoint a joint guardian with the 
surviving parent. After twenty years of 
experience and observation, he was unable 
to remember a happy family where the 
father asserted his legal authority, or an 
unhappy one where husband and wife prac- 
ticed equality of rights in the marriage re- 
lation. God made Man in his own image 
male and female, and gave them joint do- 
minion. 

Dr. W. F. Cuanntine regarded the lan- 
guage of that Scripture as exceedingly im- 
portant and of profound significance. Nei- 
ther sex alone represented the image of 
God, but both, in union. 

Miss Levia ParrivGe, of Philadelphia, 
in reply to the advice of the gentleman 
who counselled the women to submit pa- 
tiently to taxation without representation, 
said that this was one of the cases where 
patience ceases to be a virtue. If he had 
spent the past nine months in Philadelphia, 
and heard the constant reiteration of glitter- 
ing generalities in which women were not 
for a moment included, he would feel, as 
she felt, that Woman should show a just 
resentment at the wrongs to which she is 
subjected. 

The meeting then adjourned to ten o'clock, 
Wednesday morning. We will publish fur- 
ther proceedings next week. H. B. B. 

—_———__eeo—_—__—_—_—_ 
REFUSE TO BUY TRAVELLERS’ POLICIES. 


Epirors JOURNAL:—I am glad fo see the 
attention of your readers called, in the 
JOURNAL of November 18th, to the ‘‘Insur- 
ance swindle.” 

Since I have known of the conditions of 
the insurance, I have not purchased a 
ticket, and have done all in my power to 
prevent other women from purchasing 
them. One of my sisters, who is frequently 
travelling, will never buy them, and, when 
they are offered to her in the ticket-oflice, 
or in the cars, gives to the agent her reasons 
for not purchasing. 

We all know of women engaged in busi- 
ness, who are obliged to travel, and how ac- 
ceptable to them, and how necessary indeed, 
would be the fifteen dollars a week while 
disabled from work, in consequence of an 
injury received on the road. I earnestly 
hope all women will refuse to purchase 
these dishonest tickets. A. M. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss May Axcorr will study in London 
this Winter. 

Mrs. Exvizanetn Capy STanTon is an- 
nounced by the editor of the Jndez as a fu- 
ture contributor, 

HELEN Ta¥Lor, step-daughter of the late 
John Stuart Mill, is evandidate for the 
school-board of Southwick, London. 

Mrs. MarGaret W. CAMPBELL, we are 
informed by private letters, is doing won- 
ders by Suffrage lectures, in Rhode Island. 

Miss SEBRA SNELL is continuing the 

weather observations at Amherst, made for 
so many years by her father, the late Prof. 
Snell. 
« Miss Apa A. Perres, of Great Barring- 
ton, is the vocal instructor in Prof. Blod- 
gett’s music-school, till Mr. Lalor’s return 
from Europe. 

Miss ELia F. WELLMAN, of Boston, gave 
amore than ordinarily good series of secu- 
lar readings, at the opera-house, in Spring- 
field, last week. 

Miss Mary F. EasrMan, the readers of 
the JoURNAL will be glad to know, has re- 
turned from California, having had a most 
delightful seven months’ holiday. 

FROKEN AAsta HANSTEEN, the celebrated 
daughter of the celebrated Professor in 
Christiania, and the Swedish Baroness, 
Jaquette Liliencrantz, are agitating Wo- 
man’s Rights forcibly. 

Miss MatiLDA HINDMAN has lectured at 
Wakefield and Lynnfield, during the past 
week, to appreciative audiences, Friends 
of Woman Suffrage who desire to avail 
themselves of Miss Hindman’s aid as a lec- 
turer, should write at once to this office. 

QUEEN VIcToRIA rode out on a recent 
Sunday, in Scotland, and saw the harvesters 
saving the oat crop on Mr. Begg’s farm at 
Balnacroft. She told Mr. Begg that she 
thought it a work of necessity. Yet, that 
very day, the clergymen of the established 
church of Scotland, of which she is the 
head, were preaching sermons against Sun- 
day harvesting as Sabbath-breaking. 

Tue case of Misses Julia E. and Abby 
H. Smith, who have sued the Selectmen 
of Glastonbury for trespass in coming upon 
their land to hold a sale, is on trial at 
Hartford. The property of these ladies 
had been seized for non-payment of taxes, 
and they have turued upon the town officers 

Miss ALICE LINFIELD WHITE gave much 
pleasure to the residents and guests of the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston, last Saturday 
evening, by her readings and recitations. 
She is said to have a very clear conception 
of the meaning of her lines, a rich, pure 
voice, a graceful manner in her gestures, 
and a freedom from affectation, which to- 
gether make her efforts as enjoyable as 
they are artistic. Should the lady appear 
in public, she can hardly fail in making a 
favorable impression. 

Mrs. Aspire Wiison, M. D., recently 
lectured before the Ladies’ Physiological 
Institute, in Wesleyan hall, on ‘Dress in Re- 
lation to Health,” and claimed that the shoul- 
ders and not the hips should form the base of 
support. The arms and legs should be 
clothed as much as the trunk of the body, 
and the general outfit have as few gathers 
as possible. Chemises should be ignored, 
and flannels substituted, and made to fit the 
form as much as possible. The chemiloon 
and the present style of polonaise were 
strongly recommended. 

Euizasetiu L. Van Lew, postmistress at 
Richmond, Va., writes an appeal to North- 
crn Democrats to vote against Tilden, clos- 
ing as follows: Most respectfully and earn- 
estiy do I beg you to reflect upon the con- 
sequences, before you unite with the ‘‘Solid 
South’—the Democrats of the South. As 
a woman I have no power but through your 
voice. A vote is a tremendous power. 
You not only protect yourself with it, but 
provide for the wants and miseries, or add 
to the wretchedness of your fellow-beings. 
Remember, the ballot is the moral lever by 
which you put in place and power your 
officials. 





Miss VINNIE REAM is making her statue 
of Farragut. She set up the model in the 
navy-yard, and on the way to the Capitol 
it was broken, which gave clever Miss Ream 
an opportunity to work in the Capitol for 
several weeks, under the eyes of.a startled 
multitude. Congress gave a committee of 
three persons—Mrs. Farragut, Gen. Sher- 
man, and Secretary Robeson—the power 
to select the model, and, naturally enough, 
Miss Ream’s was chosen, Mrs. Farragut 
liking her personally, and Gen. Sherman 
admiring much her and her work. Secre- 
tary Robeson jdeclined to accede to this 
choice. 
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Fourth Woman’s Congress, 


THIRD AFTERNOON SESSION. 
WOMAN IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
BY LAVINIA GOODELL, ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


The first woman versed in legal science, 
of whom we have any record, lived more 
than three thousand years ago. Deborah, 
the wife of Lapidath—judge, prophet, poet 
—who held her Court under the palm tree 
in Mount Ephraim, to whom the people of 
God came up for judgment, and who seems 
to have been revered and loved by all. 

None of the terrible results predicted by 
learned judges of the present age, as inevit- 
able in case women enter courts of justice 
appear to have followed the administration 
of this woman judge. We do not learn 
from the cael record that either her 
knowledge of the Mosaic Law, or her prac- 
tice as a judicial officer, in hearing and de- 
ciding the various cases which came before 
her ‘‘unsexed” her, destroyed her womanly 
delicacy and refinement, corrupted her in- 

tegrity, sullied her purity, unfitted her for 
the duties of wifehood, or even injured her 
health! Neither does it appear that the 
standard of professional excellence was low- 
ered, the dignity of the courts impaired, the 
public sense of decency and propriety relax- 
ed, reverence for womanh made to suf- 
fer, or the rising generation neglected. In 
an age when brute force ruled, when war 
was the normal condition of nations, wher 
the physical ranked higher than the intel- 
lectual or moral, this woman judge held her 
place firmly; was consulted, deferred to, 
and unquestioningly obeyed, not only by 
the masses of the pores. ut by the bravest 
and ablest warriors of her nation. 

Thirty centuries later, Woman asks ad- 
mission to our courts of justice, not as judge, 
but simply as advocate, to plead the causes 
of such as shall choose her to represent their 
interests. May she enter? It is a question 
not for judges or legislators only, but for 
‘the jury of the people” to decide. Shall 
we vote yea, or nay? 

The question wears a three-fold aspect. 
How will the admission of Woman to the 
legal profession affect ?— 

ist. Woman. 

2nd. The profession. 

3d. Society. 

For an cnlightoned consideration of these 
points we will consider first, briefly, what 
are the duties of an attorney and counsellor 
at law. 

In earlier days, and among more primi- 
tive forms of government, attorneys were 
unknown. When a man felt himself ag- 

ieved he went directly to the ruling mag- 
istrate and told his story. The opposite 
party stated his side of the case; witnesses, 
if practicable, appeared and gave their ver- 
sion of the matter at issue, quite untram- 
meled by any such rules of evidence as now 
form no inconsiderable part of legal lore; 
and then the magistrate decided the case. 
Thus Moses judged the Israelites in the wil- 
derness, till the labor became too burden- 
some for him, and we read in Exodus 18; 13- 
27, that, at the advice of Jethro, his father-in- 
law, he divided the people into companies, 
and set judges over them; ‘‘and they judged 
the people at all seasons; the hard causes 
they brought unto Moses, but every small 
matter they judged themselves.”” Thus were 
established what, in modern parlance, we 
call superior and inferior courts. The his- 
tories of David and Solomon show that 
those monarchs judged the people in the 
same manner. The beginnings of jurispru- 
dence, in all nations, have been similar to 
this. First, little children, even as now 
went to their parents to have their disputes 
heard and settled. Then older eulidven 
went to the father, grandfather, or patri- 
arch. Later, the chief, king, emperor, or 
whatever the magistrate might be termed, 
became judge and as, his kingdom grew, 
chief magistrate or justice, with inferior 
judges under him. radually, as civiliza- 
tion advanced, and the science of govern- 
ment became more complicated, these prim- 
itive elements resolved themselves into the 
several departments of the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. Law became fixed en- 
actment, and not the varying caprice of the 
monarch. Certain principles of jurispru- 
dence, and methods of procedure were 
adopted, and systematically followed. Le- 
gal study became a science with which it 
was impossible for all to become familiar; so 
that many who had causes engaged others 
more learned and experienced than them- 
selves, to act as their agents or attorneys, 
and conduct their suits for them. As we 
cannot all be our own shoe-makers, carpen- 
ters, or physicians, so we cannot all be our 
own lawyers; and a suitable division of la- 
bor requires that this work be assigned to a 
class prepared to properly fulfill its duties. 

In England, attorneys at law were first 
authorized by letters patent from the king; 
later, by legislative enactment. An attor- 
ney at law, then, strictly speaking, is a per- 
son empowered and employed to act as the 
agent of another in the conduct of a suit at 
court. To define more specifically the du- 
ties of our attorney and counsellor at law, 
as they are performed to-day in America, 
they are to give information and advice, 
draft deeds, wills, contracts, and other le- 
gal papers, make collections, search titles, 
and prepare, conduct and argue suits in 
court. Is it desirable that women, as well 
as men, perform these duties? We will 
consider the question under the three heads 
above mentioned. 

ist. How will the admission of Woman 
to the legal profession affect woman herself? 
This question resolves itself into two; viz: 
How will it affect the individual woman 
who studies? and, how will it affect Wo- 
man in general? 

a. The result to the individual woman 
who studies: 

The effect of the study of law is like the 
effect of any more liberal education. It is 
a mental discipline, and it results in the ac- 
—* of much valuable information. 

he study of law cultivates attention, close 
methodical thought, and careful reasoning. 

Itisa study of Kistery from a new m1 
point, and gives a view of human progress, 
the advance of civilization, and of mental 
and moral development, not to be obtained 
elsewhere. The study of law is not only a 





study of history, but megety a study of eth- 
ics. To “execute justice between a man 
and his neighbor” is the whole of civil law. 
Simple, anc pe complex. The foundation 
principles of right and wrong need to be 
thoroughly examined. Questions of human 
rights, rights of person, property, reputation, 
free thought, discussion, the reciprocal 
rights and duties ot classes, the duties and 
limitations of government, are among the 
elementary principles of law. The nature 
and doctrines of such vast and important 
subjects as Contract, Coverture, Infancy, 
Guardianship, Corporations, Partnerships, 
Agency, and the whole system of Criminal 
law, rest upon these elementary principles. 

The study of law is invaluable to the 
practical philanthropist. The strongest 
thunderbolts ever hurled at the system of 
slavery were forged on the anvil of law. 
The most powerful weapons used against 
the liquor traftic are obtained from the 
same source. The arguments for the ad- 
vancement of Woman all have their foun- 
tain head in the same elementary principles 
of justice and equality. 

he questions of crime, pega, for- 
eign immigration, the social evil, are ques- 
tions which can be correctly solved only by 
a thorough understanding and correct ap- 
plication of the principles which lie at the 
foundation of law. 

The study of law involves, to a certain 
extent, the study of theology. The study 
of os is the study of a divine attribute, 
and the search for correct principles of hu- 
man law sheds light on the principles of di- 
vine government. 

The continued and extensive practice of 
law involves some study of almost every 
other science, or branch of human industry. 
Medical science is largely involved. An ac- 
tion in damages for malpractice, or for in- 
juries received; criminal cases involving 
poisoning, shooting, or stabbing, necessitate 
a careful study of medicine or surgery, so 
far as they bear on the case at hand, by the 
attorneys employed. Questions of theolo 
less frequently occur; yet we occasionally 
hear, as in the recent case of Tilton and 
Beecher, that ‘‘the attorneys are stuffing in 
theology.” Questions of insanity, or other 
abnormal mental conditions frequently re- 
cur, especially in criminal practice; and 
these involve not only medical but psychol- 
ogical research. Contested cases of patent 
rights frequently involve a study of the 
principles of natural philosophy, and their 
practical application. Suits to recover 
money on contract often necessitate a famil- 
iar knowledge of commercial customs. The 
action of a domestic, to recover for her ser- 
vices requires a knowledge of the extent 
and value of household labor. A similar 
action by a farm laborer, seamstress, me- 
chanic, or working girl, necessitates some 
knowledge of the nature and value of such 
services as they may have rendered. 

The life of an attorney with a large court 

ractice, is a constant study, not alone of 
aw, literature, and eloquence, but of almost 
every other branch of human industry. 
This study is a constant and healthful intel- 
lectual stimulus; a constant discipline ; a con- 
stant source of enlightenment and growth. 
lt gives breadth of thought, carefulness and 
accuracy of statement, a logical habit of 
mind, practical common sense, and a ten- 
dency to generalize. The criticisms of Wo- 
man have ever been that she could not gen- 
eralize, was illogical, narrow, impractical, 
weak, inaccurate, unable to take broad 
views, or work on a large scale. A criticism 
aptly put by Mrs. Browning. when she 
makes Romney Leigh say: 
“None of all these thin 


Can women understand, You generalize 
On, nothing!—not even grief! Your quick-breathed 


eart, 
So sympathetic to the personal pang, 
Close on each separate knife-stroke, yielding up 
A whole life at each wound; incapable 
Of deepening, widening a large lap of life 
To hold the world-full woe. The human race 
To you means, such a child, or such a man, 
You saw one morning waiting in the cold, 
Beside that gate, perhaps. You gather up 
A few such cases, and, when strong, sometimes 
Will write of factories and of slaves, as if 
Your father were a negro, and your son 
A spinner in the mills. All's yours, and you,— 
All colored with your blood, or otherwise 
Just nothing to you. Why, I call you hard 
To general Sart Here’s the world half blind 
With intellectual light, half brutalized 
With civilization, having caught the plague 
In silks from Tarsus, shrieking east and west 
Along a thousand railroads, mad with pain 
And sin too!—does one woman of you all, 
(You who weep easily) grow pale to see 
This tiger shake his cage?—does one of you 
Stand still from dancing, stop from stringing pearls, 
And pine and die, because of the great sum 
Of universal auguish? Show me a tear 
Wet as Cordelia’s, in eyes bright as yours, 
Because the worldis mad? You cannot count, 
That you should weep for this account, not you! 
You weep for what you know. A red-haired child 
Sick in a fever, if you touch him once, 
Though but so little as with a finger-tip, 
Will set ye weeping! But a million sick— 
You could as soon weep for the rule of three, 
Or compound fractions. Therefore, this same world 
Uncomprehended by you must remain 
Uninfluenced by you. Women as you are, 
Mere women, personal and passionate 
You give us doting mothers, and chaste wives, 
Sublime Madonnas, and enduring saints! 
We get no Christ from you.” 


If these criticisms be, even in a measure, 
just, no better corrective can be found than 
such study of law, theoretical and practical, 
as has been described. Can Woman suffer 
from such culture any loss proportional to 
the gain? Can she indeed suffer any loss 
to her womanliness? Narrow sympathies 
will become breadened; misdirected activi- 
ties turned to wiser channels; and zeal, 
heretofore expended in unintelligent chari- 
ties, guided by a well-trained judgment, 
will return a thousand fold in value for the 
effort expended. Her ‘‘woman’s influence,” 
instead of being the mere power of pretty 
childish coaxing, will become the power of 


enlightened judgment and thoughtful rea- - 


son. 

We fail to find in the study of law, any- 
thing which can have other than a benefi- 
cial effect upon Woman. But how of its 
practice. Will it not harden and coarsen? 
Chief Justice Ryan gave this popular objec- 
tion as cogently as it has been given, when 
he said: 

“The peculiar qualities of womanhood, 
its gentle graces, its quick sensibility, its 
tender susceptibility, its purity, its delicacy, 
its emotional impulses, its subordination of 
hard reason to sympathetic feeling, are sure- 
ly not qualifications for forensic strife. Na- 
ture has tempered Woman as little for the 
judicial conflicts of the court-room as for 





the physical conflicts of the battle field. 
Womanhood is modeled for gentler and bet- 
ter things. And it is not the saints of the 
world who chiefly give employment to our 
profession. It has essentially and habitu- 
ally to do with all that is selfish and extor- 
tionate, knavish and criminal, coarse and 
brutal, repulsive and obscene in human life.” 

It is very true that theory is one thing, 
and practice often quite another. It is, alas! 
too true, that while the theory of law is 
beautiful its practice often has to do with 
much that is revolting and disgusting. The 
theory that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,’ is beautiful; nevertheless you hold 

your nose when you clean out the gutter! 

ut the gutter has to be cleaned; and it needs 
some one who hates dirt and loves purity to 
do it effectually. If the only object in life 
—yea, ina woman’s life—were to get through 
the world as easily and comfortably, and 
with as little labor and self-denial as possi- 
ble, and never to encounter anything disa- 
greeable, I nt you, she should not prac- 
tice law. But if life is made for earnest 
work, for discipline of mind and heart, and 
unselfish labor for the good of others, the 
practice of law is an admirable field for its 
attainment. 

That office practice, as it is termed, is es- 
sentially unrefining, will perhaps not be con- 
tended. There is certainly no indelicacy in 
drafting wills and contracts, filling up the 
blanks in deeds, mortgages, bonds, and sat- 
isfaction prices, and giving troubled old la- 
dies advice about settling up their deceased 
husband’s estates, and preventing sharpers 
from cheating them! Even telling abused 
wives whether their difficulties are grounds 
for divorce, or how they can have their hus- 
bands bound over to keep the peace, al- 
though it may make the woman’s heart ache 
at the revelation of the hidden sin and suf- 
fering underlying society, can hardly be pro- 
nounced unwomanly. Making collections, 
and conducting suits in court, are more pub- 
lic labors, and yet need have no unrefining 
effect upon character. We do not find law- 
yers generally rougher and harder than men 
in othercallings. Then why should women 
lawyers become coarser than others of their 
sex? In making collections, if the debtor 
will not call at her office after a polite note, 
it becomes necessary for the lady attorney 
to callon him. The request for payment 
may, and should, be a pleasant and courte- 
ous one. If not complied with, and suit is 
brought, there is still no occasion for un- 
pleasantness. If the debtor or his attorney, 
chances to be a boor, the lady attorney will 
study him with calm amusement or pity, 
according to her mood; but in no case con- 
descend to reciprocal rudeness. It may 
sometimes require a good deal of self-con- 
trol to remain unruffled in the midst of un- 
expected discourtesy and unfairness; but it 
can be done. Women are said to be more 
nervous and emotional than men. More 
emotional they frequently are; but the lack 
of self-control which betrays this is the re- 
sult of inexperience and lack of mental dis- 
cipline, which the study and pract‘ce of law 
tends to correct. More nervous they are 
not; for the nervousness due to their pecu- 
liar delicacy of organization, is more than 
counter-balanced in man by his excessive in- 
dulgence in stimulants; so that, practically, 
the lady attorney frequently finds that she 
is more than a match for her masculine op- 
ponent, in coolness and calmness. 

And how about going to court? Itis true 
that the justice court is very innocent of 
broom, scrub-brush, or duster; and this to 
the natural woman, is a very trying circum- 
stance. Yet it isnot an insuperable obstacle 
to her admission to practice; since, in case 
of necessity, those instruments probably 
could be applied to them without uprooting 
the foundations of society! It is also a 
melancholy fact that the justice and consta- 
ble are not always at home when wanted, 
but are lounging ina neighboring saloon 
which the lady attorney shrinks from enter- 
ing. But if she has not the courage to cross 
the threshhold of that place which seems to 
be an earthly paradise to so many of her 
law-givers, she can usually way-lay some 
friendly gentleman who will do her errand 
for her. It is true that the expectorations 
of tobacco juice in the Circuit Court some- 
times become alarming; but the philosophic 
woman lawyer reflects that each one of 
those men, spitting so profusely, probably 
has a wife at home who is obliged to clean 
up after him, and inhale the offensive odor, 
day after day, year in and year out; and in 
her gratitude that she is not that woman, 
she readily overlooks the trifling annoyance 
of sitting in the same room, or even at the 
same desk with him, a few, brief hours. 

It is true that cases sometimes come up, 
though less frequently than is generally sup- 
posed, which, asa matter of taste, a lady 
would greatly prefer not to hear. Such 
cases, unless she is needed to assist on them, 
she can and will always avoid hearing. But 
in such cases, almost invariably, one or more 
women are involved, either as parties or 
witnesses, and are obliged to be present. 
These women may be innocent, though of 
humble origin; or perchance they are guilty 
and degraded. Without the presence of a 
lady of higher standing and unquestioned 
character, they are exposed to remarks and 
——- which the merits of the case 

o not demand; for with many men, even in 
our courts of justice, there is little rever- 
ence for woman as woman, when destitute 
of social position. These circumstances are 
as painful for the innocent laboring woman 
as for her more favored sister; and, if not 
painful to the guilty woman, serve to de- 
grade and harden hersitll further. The lady 
attorney, if necessity requires, can accom- 
pany her woman client through a trial of 
this character in court; and, while bearing 
with her the necessary unpleasantness to 
which she may be subjected, will shield her 
from much to which she might otherwise 
have been exposed. 

It is very true that a great deal of the ill- 
doing of the world, its selfishness, extortion, 
dishonesty, untruth, vileness, brutishness, 
and coarseness, of which she would other- 
wise have remained in ignorance, comes to 
the knowledge of the woman lawyer, till 
she is ofttimes heartsick, and ready to ex- 
claim with the Hebrew sages of old—‘‘All 
men are hars!” ‘“There is none that doeth 
good; no, not one!” ‘‘The best of them are 
as a briar, the most upright is sharper than 





a thorn hedge.” The discovery 1s disugree- 
able and painful; and if the principal object 
of life were the avoidance of everything un- 
pleasant, it would be better attained by re- 
maining in ignorance of such things. But 
to the earnest Christian woman, labor for 
the removal of sin and crime is better than 
a blissful ignorance of their existence; and 
this she feelsshould be heraim. To do this 
effectively she needs to know the truth, 
painful as it may be. She needs to know 
the nature and extent of the evil, before she 
can labor intelligently, either publicly or 

rivately, for its overthrow. Nor does this 

nowledge corrupt or harden her. Rather 
does she learn more and more to hate the 
vices which come to mean something more 
to her than a word, as she witnesses their 
terrible effect upon character. 

We are told that suits are often hotly con- 
tested, and strong feeling is engendered on 
both sides. While this is quite true, it is 
rarely the case that sharp words and serious 
altercations between opposing counsel occur. 
The opposing counsel on one case is, very 
likely, associate on another, and a warm, 
personal friend; and, althongh he may gain 
an unexpected advantage over her as oppo- 
nent, the lady attorney will have the good 
sense to remember that she would have done 
the same thing in his place, and will address 
herself rather to regaining her lost ground, 
than yielding to unavailing emotion. 

The tendency ot court practice, whether 
with men or women, isto teach the at- 
torney coolness, self-control, quickness of 
perception, decision of character, firmness, 
perseverance, clearness of thought; but it 
does not necessarily coarsen or harden. Nor 
does man lose one whit his respect for | 
‘woman attorney who goes into court mod- 
estly, quietly, but firmly, and does her duty 
there. 

b, The result to women in general: One 
result of the study and practice of law by 
women will doubtless be, as in the case of 
the study of medicine, to make it a ‘‘wo- 
manly” subject; one with which all intelli- 
gent women will feel bound to be, to a cer- 
tain extent conversant. General informa- 
tion on physiological subjects has largely 
increased among women, since the entrance 
of women into the medical profession; 
greatly to their benefit, and the well-being 
of society. A corresponding amount of 
general information upon legal subjects 
among women, will be equally beneficial. 
The effect of this upon Woman in general, 
will be similar, though in lesser degree, to 
the effect upon the individual women who 
enter the profession. It will broaden her 
mind, strengthen her character, quicken her 
intellectual activity, and enable her to work 
in a more enlightened manner, and conse- 
quently with much larger results than here. 
tofore, in all benevolent causes. It will pre- 
pare her the better to guard her interests, 
and those of her children; qualify her to ex- 
ert an intelligent influence upon important 
public questions; and when the time comes, 
to handle the ballot wisely and judiciously. 
It will give her self-reliance, and an in- 
creased self-respect. When women learn 
never to sign a paper the contents of which 
they do not know; and of the bearing of 
which upon their interests and liabilities 
they have not informed themselves, they 
will have learned something which in very 
many cases will be the saving of hundreds 
and thousands of dollars, and much anxiety 
of mind to them. The number of women 
who, ignorantly, or carelessly, sign away 
their right to their homestead, because their 
husbands asked them to sign a paper, and 
they did it ‘‘without thinking,” and who 
afterwards suffer for the want of it, is piti- 
ful. A woman’s ignorant acquiesence toa 
man’s judgment in business affairs, is a mat- 
ter of frequent jest among men. “I never 
knew a woman who would'nt swear to any 
thing I told her to!” said an attorney to me, 
a few weeks since; and he said it with a half 
sneer, which if those sweetly clinging wo- 
men could but have seen, they would never 
have felt inclined to play ivy again. If wo- 
men knew upon what broken reeds they 
often lean, when they rely implicitly upon 
the judgment of men in business matters, 
they would conclude to inform themselves, 
and use their own aap nay But too often 
the knowledge only comes when it is una- 
vailing to benefit. them. 

Women attorneys are in a position to see 
in what manner women may be benefited 
by a change of laws. They are quicker to 
discover wherein the law wrongs women, 
and more earnest in having it righted than 
gentlemen attorneys are. They see the ne- 
cessity of women on juries, in cases in which 
a woman is a party, or the interests of wo- 
men are involved; the desirability of women 
judges and justices, the numerous wrongs 
done to women by remnants of the old com- 
mon law not yet swept away, and by careless 
and imperfect legislation. A class of wo- 
men as practicing attorneys seems absolute- 
ly necessary to discover, and make an ef- 
fort at correcting those minor injustices 
which, for the lack of such vigilance, are 
seldom brought to the attention of our leg- 
islators. Let me give a specimen: 

A married woman is deserted by her hus- 
band. He leaves property in the State, but 
not in her possession. She is in feeble 
health, unable to entirely support herself. 
Can she obtain that property to relieve her 
necessities? Not at all, excepting through 
a suit for divorce and alimony. But she 
does not wanta divorce, or is perhaps un- 
able to obtain one. Then she cannot have 
the property. Yet, if she is forced to come 
upon the town for support, the town can 
take that property which she is not allowed 
to use; not giving it to her to support her- 
self in honorable independence, but keeping 
it to reimburse itself, while it supports her 
as apauper inthe poor house. T will give 
another illustration, where the interest of 
the legislators was doubtless to benefit wo- 
men, but which, in some of its workings, 
has directly the contrary effect. A law is 
enacted, providing that the earnings of all 
married persons for sixty days next preced- 
ing the issuing of any process, shall be ex- 
empt from seizure, attachment, garnishee 
process. The theory is that such taking for 
debt would distress the family. This is its 
practical working, ina class of cases. A 
drinking man neglects to furnish provisions 
for his family. and spends his wages as fast 
as he earns them, inthe liquorsaloon. His 








wife cannot contract bills at the grocer’s or 
butcher’s, because he will not pay them 
and they cannot be collected by legal pro. 
cess. e is accordingly left free to spend 
all his earnings for liquor, and his family 
must provide for their wants as best they 
can. Practically, the wife and children 
lose the benefit of the labor of the husband 
and father, instead of securing it, and the 
spirit of the law is defeated. (The laws here 
referred to are Wisconsin laws.) These are 
but a few examples of cases which are con 
stantly coming to the knowledge of the 
practicing attorney. When that attorney is 
a woman there will be a better prospect of 
redress. 

2nd. How will the admission of Woman 
to legal practice affect the profession? It 
has been strongly intimated that in a recent 
judicial decision, that the admission of wo- 
men to the bar would ‘‘lower the standard 
of professional excellence.” 

he same objection has been made against 
her admission to the colleges. But it does 
not appear that such is the result, where the 
experiment has been tried. On the contrary, 
Woman keeps fully abreast of her brother 
in the competition for intellectual laurels, 
So generally is this the case, that Dr. Clarke, 
in his work, ‘‘The Building of a Brain,” 
recognizes it asa fact, and bases upon it 
his argument against co-education, as being 
physically injurious to Woman. In doin 
this, he quotes from unnamed correspond- 
ents, who say :— 

“The female scholars are more suscepti- 
ble to emotional influences; and if there be 
stimuli in a school, appealing to pride and 
vanity, they are so emulous as to injure 
themselves. 

“Delicately sensative in their organiza- 
tion, as compared with the boys, and quick 
to respond to appeals to their love of ap- 
probation, the studious girls are filled with 
eager emulation the moment that a prize is 
offered for their competition, or where the 
ordinary stimuli, active in every thoroughly 
earnest school, inspires to severe exertion.” 

The desire to excel, when exhibited by 
boys, has always been extolled and admired 
as a noble ambition, and a token of supe- 
rior ability. When shown by girls, it is 
only ‘‘vanity” and “‘love of approbation.” 

“But gold and meal are measured other- 
wise.” owever, this ‘‘vanity” and “love 
of 67 fig nappol which has enabled Woman 
to hold her own at college, will doubtless 
prevent her from “lowering the standard of 
professional excellence” within the bar, and 
if she retains her health as well as the aver- 
age of her sex at college, there need be no 
occasion for anxiety on that score. 

But admitting to the bar all classes of 
mature citizens who suitably qualify them- 
selves, a freer competition of the best exist- 
ing talent necessarily results than when 
one-half of them are excluded. Brisk com- 
petition in any employment tends to raise 
the ‘‘standard of professional excellence.” 

The refining influence of Woman upon 
the profession is already beginning to show 
itself in towns wherein women practice, 
by neater offices, cleaner court-rooms, and 
a modified expectoration of tobacco juice. 

The effect of the co-operation of Woman 
with Man in legal pracice, in the science of 
jurisprudence, is a question the answer to 
which must be almost wholly speculative, 
so short a time has elapsed since it has been 
commenced, and so limited has been its ex- 
tent. We can only reason from analogy. 
The same modifications which her advent 
into a society previously composed of men 
alone, or an employment previously pur- 
sued by men alone, produces, we have a 
right to infer would follow her advent into 
the legal profession. If she has introduced 
into society, into literature, and into the 
medical profession more refinement, tender- 
ness and conscience, we have a right to in- 
fer that she will introduce the same ele- 
ments into the science of jurisprudence. 
The ‘‘tender susceptibility, purity, delicacy, 
emotional impulses and sympathetic feel- 
ing,” which Chief-Justice Ryan claims are 
“surely not qualities for forensic strife” 
certainly are the very qualities most needed 
to put flesh and blood and warm life upon 
the dry bones of judicial lore. The heart 
throb, the quick sympathy, the question of 
right and wrong, are the very elements, the 
union of which with cold, abstract reason- 
ing, are essential to a symmetrical, well- 
developed science. As in the family the 
mother love is no less essential than the 
father strength; so in the administration of 
the government of that larger family, the 
State, we need the Woman heart-beat be- 
hind the logic to secure the truest justice. 

3rd. How will the admission of Woman 
to legal practice effect society? 

This question has of necessity been in 
part discussed under the two preceding 
heads; for the affect upon Woman, and 
upon the profession, are, to a great extent, 
the effect upon society. Other points, how- 
ever, require notice. Various and contra- 
dictory results of the entrance of Woman 
into the legal profession are predicted. We 
are told at one moment that man will lose 
his respect for her, and treat her roughly; 
and, in the next, that the powerful female 
influence brought to bear on judges, juries, 
and opposing counsel will sway verdicts in 
favor of the causes she pleads, to the over- 
throw of justice. Both these results can 
scarcely follow to a disastrous extent. Let 
us see whether either will. 

It is said that men treat women deferen- 
tially in their homes and in society; but 
let them descend to the arena of business, 
and become their rivals, having interests 
which conflict with theirs, and men will 
treat them roughly, as they do each other. 
This argument assumes that hitherto the 
interests of women have never conflicted 
with those of men, and men have never 
treated women roughly. So far from this 
being true, women’s interests, in the lower 
sense, have always conflicted more or less 
with men’s, and men have usually treated 
women, in effect, roughly, whenever these 
interests did so conflict. Witness the un- 
equal laws relating to men and women 
which have always prevailed, as proof of 
this. The common law gave the husband 
all the property of the wife, at her marti- 
age, and all she might acquire after it, either 
by gift, inheritance, or labor; gave him a 
control over her which it does not give her 
over him, and gave him, in preference to 
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her, the custody and disposal of their chil- 
ren. 
. {t is true, Man doffed his hat to Woman, 
gave her the best seat, took her to concerts, 
and told her she was an angel, while he 
took her property, her children, and her 
liberty; but he took them nevertheless. In 
short, their interests conflicted, and he 
treated her, in effect, roughly—not ‘‘as he 
would treat another man,” but as he would 
never dare treat another man in a position 
to defend himself against such treatment. 

The multitudes of widows, and innocent, 
trusting young women, robbed of their 
property by men, sometimes even by sons, 
brothers, and uncles, in whose care they 
had intrusted it; the wives deceived or 
threatened into signing deeds rendering 
them homeless; the innumerable multitude 
of working-girls ground down to starva- 
tion wages and then insulted by their em- 
ployers, all attest only too surely, not that 
men will, but that they do, and always have 
treated women roughly, when their inter- 
ests conflicted with their own. 

Forecasting the future from the past, we 
are forced to the conclusion that Man will 
treat Woman roughly, as he has done, 
whether at home or in business, when there 
is a conflict of interests; not with outward 
rudeness, when possible to avoid it, Sut in 
such a manner as to sacrifice her interests 
to his. As time passes, this ‘“‘roughness” 
of treatment will become modified, as it 
has already been, by the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon character, the improvement of 
public sentiment, and the increased facili- 
ties for self-defense, which Woman is com- 
ing to possess. Judging from analogy, 
Man will treat Woman, in court, as else- 
where, with outward courtesy; he will give 
her the best seat, pay her compliments, 
show her kind little attentions, enjoy her 
society, as in the parlor. But, when an 
important suit is at stake, or large pecuniary 
interests are involved, he will gain his 
point against her if he can; by fair means 
only, if he is aman of honor; otherwise, 
by means of such weapons as he is best 
capable of wielding. He would do the 
same thing, if instead of an attorney, she 
were a witness, or a party, an employee, or 
—possibly—a wife. The natural character 
of the man will show itself in business re- 
lations. Whether he be noble or base, the 
woman will come to know, sooner per- 
chance than in the intercourse of social 
life; but not more surely. In time, Man 
will come to see that, in the higher sense, 
his interests are identical with Woman’s, 
and that he best serves himself as he is just 
to her. Meanwhile, the true remedy for 
Man’s injustice to Woman is, not in en- 
deavoring to lessen the number of apparent- 
ly conflicting interests, which we could not 
Ze if we would, but in giving her power 
for self-defense ennobling him, and teachin 
both that their true interests are identica 

Whether the influence of women as at- 
torneys in court is calculated to defeat jus- 
tice, isa point which requires an essay of 
itself. Briefly, what has been already said 
will apply so far as the influence of a wo- 
man attorney over her opposing counsel is 
concerned. Men are rarely swayed by wo- 
men to the serious detriment of their busi- 
ness interests. If the woman attorney has 
too great an influence over a masculine 
court and jury, the remedy is simple. Put 
women also on the bench, and in the jury 
box. Absolute justice is an impossibility 
in human courts. Various and subtle in- 
fluences sway courts ard juries, more, often, 
than they realize. Political, social, and pe- 
cuniary considerations, when no bribery is 
intended, identical class interests, personal 
prejudices, passing impressions, varying 
moods and whims, sometimes the merest 
trifles, bias jurors and even learned judges. 
The introduction of still another disturb- 
ing element would perhaps be a weight as 
often turning the scale in favor of justice 
as against it. Certainly the possibility 
that judges and jurors may be yy in- 
fluenced by women attorneys to the detri- 
ment of justice, is not greater than the pos- 
sibility that judges, jurors, and a bar en- 
tirely composed of men, will be biased in 
favor of masculine privileges against justice 
to Woman. Those who are now so anxious 
lest justice suffer by the introduction of 
‘female influence” into our courts, have 
been singularly oblivious to the injustice of 
a purely masculine judiciary. Let them, 
in imagination, reverse the present order, put 
women only on the bench, in the jury-box, 
and inside the bar, and consider whether 
they would not be apprehensive lest men 
should suffer injustice. Let them, then, 
look back the long record of judicial de- 
cisions, as they stand in the reports on the 
shelves of every lawyer, and see how again 
and again it has been decided that a man, 
however drunken, indolent and worthless, 
has a right to collect the earnings of an in- 
dustrious and faithful wife, and spend them 
as he chooses, only giving her such ‘‘neces- 
saries,” food, dethine and medical attend- 
ance as will keep her in a suitable condition 
to perform her duties to her family; how 
again and again it has been decided that a 
man may eaminister “‘moderate chastise- 
ment” to his wife—softened in American 
decisions to ‘‘gentle restraint on her lib- 
erty;” how it has been repeatedly decided 
that the right of the father to the custody 
and disposal of his legitimate children is 
paramount to the right of the mother; how 
all the way through, there is an assumption 
that the only right of the wife is the right 
to be kept in suitable physical condition to 
minister to the wants of the husband and 
children. - Then let them consider, taking 
the whole human race into the calculation, 
whether the ends of justice will not be 
more nearly attained by the entrance of 
Woman within the bar, than by her exclu- 
sion. 

The result of the admission of Woman 
to the legal profession, upon the family re- 
lation, has been variously panes. 
That it will ‘tempt Woman from the proper 
duties of her sex”—-meaning the duties of 
motherhood—has been judicially foreboded. 
Let us see how largely this it likely to re- 
sult. According to the census of 1870, 
there are 40736 lawyers throughout the 
United States. That is probably quite as 
large a eo as the business will sus- 
tain. e will suppose that one-half of 
these were women. There would then be 





20,368 women lawyers, in a population of 
38,558,371 souls, or one to every 1892 inhab- 
itants. Allowing five persons to every fam- 
ily, there would be one woman lawyer to 
about 378 families. Even conceding that 
none of these women lawyers ever become 
mothers, and that all of Y bend would do so 
but for their following that profession, the 
number of births would not be seriously 
diminished. But all women do not become 
wives and mothers now; and the single wo- 
men will be more likely to enter profes- 
sional life than the married. Among the 
latter, many would naturally be the wives 
of men belonging to the same profession, 
and, working with them, could, without 
pes ae make arrangements by means of 
which the duties of motherhood need not 
clash with professional labor. It does not 
seem, therefore, that serious apprehensions 
of an untimely end of all things human, 
upon the entrance of Woman into the legal 
profession, need be entertained. 

That the legal profession opens additional 
fields of lucrative and honorable employ- 
ment to Woman, rendering her less depend- 
ant upon matrimony as a means of support, 
is an advantage, not only to Woman, but 
to society. 

Unlike Carl Schurtz, ‘‘I would not have 
Woman dependant.” In a sense, it is true, 
we are all dependant upon each other. 
But Woman should be no more dependant 
upon Man than he upon her. Above all 
things, she should be as free to choose a 
husband, unswayed by pecuniary consider- 
ations, as Man is thus to choose a wife. If 
this freedom should result, for a time, in 
fewer marriages, it would also result in 
fewer divorces, fewer discordant families, 
and unfortunate, ill-balanced children, and 
in a higher standard of morality and culture 
for Man. 

To recapitulate briefly: The admission of 
Woman to legal practice will result in a 
higher mental culture to Woman; the addi- 
tion of an element now needed and lacking 
in the profession; and the security of more 
perfect justice, and a higher moral tone to 
society. 

Janesville, Wis. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE. 
BY CHARLOTTE A, CLEVELAND. 


The Committee on Finance was not fully 
organized till July. During the time since, 
we have endeavored to collect some infor- 
mation as to the amount of deposits by wo- 
men in the Savings Banks, and to begin a 
correspondence with women engaged in dif- 
ferent business enterprises which we hope 
may so enlarge as to bring those occupied 
with practical business affairs to a fuller ac- 
quaintance with each other, and contribute 
to a better understanding of the-real strength 
and position of women in relation to the 
moneyed interests of the country. 

For it is not true that women are all so 
devoid of ownership of property, so depend- 
ent for the means of a living support, and 
necessarily so helpless as we are apt to 
think when we contemplate the mass of 
wretchedness which their generally enforced 
poverty causes. 

Some women are rich, and many have 
some pecuniary means which when men are 
organized in opposition, or indifference to 
their business interests, if they could be en- 
abled by organization among themselves to 
use for a mutual advantage, would in time 
better the condition of all. 

The last year’s Committee was informed 
that many of the Savings Banks kept a sys- 
tem of statistical accounts by which the na- 
tivity, sex, age, and even minuter circum- 
stances of the perenne history of their de- 
positors, as well as the amount of the sever- 
al deposits, was carefully preserved for the 
better security of depositors and easier pre- 
vention of dishonesty and fraud, and that 
banks keeping such accounts would proba- 
bly respond readily and courteously to a 
proper request for statistical information. 

ot being able to know what banks kept 
such accounts, your Committee sent circu- 
lars, one of which is submitted, to about one 
hundred and forty Savings Institutions. 

Seventeen banks replied, nine of them 
giving fully, or in part the information ask- 
ed for. From the banks which sent full in- 
formation we gather that: 

The native born women depositors number about. .1070 


EE Ws cnn 5300 cocaasene ceocceisvessvusecoesd 657 
Whole number of women depositors not speci- 

fied as native or foreign born.............. 440 
Ns a bcc ctnctcevedsccccydcecnresvesecancdnes ches 3167 
The amount of deposits by women is..... $414,705.84 
To which must be added................ $1,693,237.63 
eee Terry eT Tee ee ye oy Ter 2,107,943.47 


as belonging to women in eight Savings In- 
stitutions in the state of New York alone. 

From an imperfect examination of bank 
reports, and according to an opinion ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of the Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City, it is believed 
that one fifth of the whole amount of de- 

osits in savings banks belong to women. 

he showing of the several banks vary this 
proportion some less, some more,—the aver- 
age is about as stated. 

It is also supposed to be not far from true 
that one fifth of the assessed property of the 
country belongs to women, or is held b 
them in common with minor children. 
fuller reference to authorities might modify 
or change this opinion, and it is earnestly 
recommended to women everywhere to give 
their attention to collecting accurate infor- 
mation upon this subject. It might result 
in important qualifications in our customa- 
ry arriagnment of the order of affairs. 

Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, a member of this 
Committee, writes what I am permitted to 
insert here. She says: 

‘It is not easy to obtain exact statements 
of the place occupied by women in the 
moneyed interests of the country, for the 
reason, that in the accounts of nearly all 
banks, corporations and associations, the 
names are entered in their regular order, ir- 
respective of sex, and to separate them 
would involve a very considerable amount 
of labor. But in every instance in which I 
have made personal application for informa- 
tion bearing upon this, to us, important sub- 
ject, I have met with the greatest politeness, 
and in nearly every case, have had the books 
opened for my inspection. 





‘In point of fact, women stand precise] 
equal to men in their rights and responsibil- 
ities as stockholders, or depositors, the dif- 
ference being that they do not realize it, and 
are therefore moré backward in looking af- 
ter their interests and performing such du- 
ties as attending business meetings and shar- 
ing in the election of officers. 

‘In the Philadelphia Savings Fund Socie- 
ty, corner of Washington Square and Wal- 
nut Street, one of the oldest of its kind, if 
not the very oldest in the country, the num- 
ber of depositors for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1875, was 10,892, of whom 5472 
were males, and 5420 were females, or fifty- 
two more males than females. The separate 
amount deposited by each class we are un- 
able to obtain. From the beginning of the 
present year (1876) up to the time of makin 
the inquiry, there had been a majority o 
women depositors. One month the number 
of men and women were precisely the same. 
The Treasurer, to whom we are indebted 
for the information given, expressed much 
interest in the subject, and said he had not 
noticed before that so large a proportion of 
their depositors were women. 

“The Northern Saving Fund, Safe Depos- 
it, and Trust Company, corner of Sixth and 
Spring-garden Streets, Philadelphia, also 
report about an equal number of men and 
women depositors, though they were unable 
to give the exact number of each. 

“In the Pennsylvania National Bank, cor- 
ner of Sixth and Vine Streets, Philadelphia, 
which is not a savings bank, the proportion 
of women stockholders is about one third of 
the whole. The President, who gave us the 
information, remarked that he regretted that 
the women did not attend the business 
meetings of the bank, and look after their 
interests as stockholders. 

“In the Fidelity Safe Deposit Company, 
which is a comparatively young bank, and 
used chiefly by men in active business, the 
proportion of women stockholders is about 
one-eighth, or perhaps a little more. 

“The Farmer’s National Bank of New 
Jersey, (Mt. Holly) has a still larger number 
of women stockholders. One of the offi- 
cers assured us that the proportion (of wo- 
men) was so large that there is often a diffi- 
culty in obtaining a quorum of men at their 
business meetings. When asked if there 
was any reason why women should not vote 
women in to fill some of the offices, he re- 
plied ‘None whatever, except that they do 
not do it,—they do not seem to realize their 
duties as stockholders, but leave it all in the 
hands of the men!’ In this connection Iam 
permitted to extract from a letter received 
from Judge Carr, the present president of 
this bank. 

‘**The Farmer’s National Bank of New 
Jersey, established in 1813, and whose Presi- 
dent, John Black, lately deceased, was elect- 
ed for fifty-nine successive years, has 137 
stockholders. Of this number sixty-one are 
females. These sixty-one females hold very 
nearly fourteen hundred shares. 

** *The capital stock of the Bank is $200, 
000, divided into 4000 shares of $50 each. 

‘*The average deposits of females for 
many years has been from $800 to $1000. 
And it is a fact frequently spoken of, that 
the deposits of females remain in the Bank 
much longer than those of the males. This 
may be regarded as something in favor of 
women,—that they are more careful of their 
money than men—in other words, that they 
husband their resources. 

‘«*There are comparatively few men stock- 
holders now outside of the Board, eligible 
to the etree eee At the last annual 
meeting we reduced the number, and we may 
do the same again, and possibly might be 
obliged to do it still further, unless as in 
Illinois some time since, we should look 
upon Woman’s Rights so favorably as to ad- 
mit the ‘‘weaker sex” — occasionally the 
stronger,—to a position in the Board. And 
as there are, at least, one-fourth of the Board 
young, and impressible bachelors, I am not 
sure but that the proposition, if legal, would 
be favorably received.’ 

‘‘In some of the Building Associations of 
Philadelphia, a large majority of the mem- 
bers are women, though we have yet to learn 
of one in which any of the officers are wo- 
men, though there is no reason why there 
should not be, if women chose to elect them, 
which they ought to do, and would do, if 
beside earning money and investing it, they 
understood the power and the danger of in- 
competent and unfaithful officers. We 
hope the day is not far distant when they 
will either vote careful and discreet women 
into places of trust, or else establish Banks 
and Building Associations for women alone. 
There is not to-day any real obstacle in the 
way of doing either the one or the other.” 

ut enough, we think, appears from the 
partial and imperfect exhibit here made, to 
prove that women are the legal owners of 
property enough, if they would learn to use 
it efficiently themselves to relieve a portion 
of them, at least, from a position of busi- 
ness dependance and sufferance, so depress- 
ing to profitable enterprise, and allow them 
the business facilities which the great ma- 
jority so lamentably need. 

Let not our hearts fail in hope that some 
of these days, the women will open their 
eyes and do better! 

But all women do not so conduct them- 
selves in reference to their business interests, 
and perhaps it is not just to our American 
women, to assume that these bank stock- 
holders, very likely rich women who inherit 
the accumulations of others, represent the 
business ability or intelligence of the major- 
ity of our sensible country women. 

Let us turn to another class of an entirely 
different business character. It is only a 
month since our Circular, asking for infor- 
mation as to women’s business enterprises, 
was issued as a supplement to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and correspondence growing out 
of it has only just begun. But the informa- 
tion received is cheering, because it invari- 
ably expresses the hopefulness and aspira- 
tion that comes from independent exertion, 
with an unselfish desire for the advancement 
of all women, and a purpose to promote it 
by the means in their power. And I sup- 
pose it is most reasonable to expect that it 
will be the working women of the world, 
who will contribute most to elevate the con- 
dition of ail women. 

Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, of Lacony, Penn., 
an efficient member of this Committee, was 





not educated for a farmer, but has become 
a very successful one. And yet, perhaps we 
should not say she was not educated for her 
success, for as the daughter of a gentleman 
who believed in the education of daughters, 
and as a descendant of John Robinson, the 
Pilgrim pastor,who declared that more light 
was yet to come, she was fitted both by in- 
heritance of soul and by mental discipline 
for success in whatever she should under- 
take. Owing to the failing health of her 
husband, a clergyman, they were led to pur- 
chase a small farm of twenty acres, and 
while he rested from his arduous labors of 
many long years, she used the energy and 
good sense God had given her, and has 
proved that a woman can conduct a farm 
successfully. She has recently been re- 
quested by several ladies to publish the de 
tails of her efforts and their successful re- 
sults ina volume, which may assist others 
to engage in this business of farming with 
equal success. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Illinois, has 
an apiary which in four years has grown 
from two to forty colonies of bees besides 
selling swarms as she had opportunity. She 
does all the work of the business herself, 
and says she has proved by her experience 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 382.) 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the hand t busi pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that ‘systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure vend to success in bus- 
iness.’’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with hie own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 2, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active jek we 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press. — 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T.C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876. 

Itisabeauty. It will give the le some pe 
hints about advertising, and, if they a ould wish to 
do the business w= Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
asquare man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several J, ng and have found him wey and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

It isin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers 
containin; triotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat iy cation. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for along time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of a interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
on ee execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him,as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully ponies in his business. 
—WN. Y. lliustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfally dis- 
close a 252 Washington Stfeet.—Zion’s Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a | period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints segeating the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a~ che least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.”’ we should say that the ao 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street Boston. 














The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 


minutes. 


Send for Circular. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame~ 
ter; weight complete 501bs, 






Pove’s 
Rifle Air Pistol 


?- - — 
for Target Practice and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


Price Reduced, / a 42.00, 


Ge" Sent by Express, C. 0. D., or by Mail on{fre- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


BASE BALL CLUBS 


Should have the Game of 


“TABLE BASE BALL !" 


FOR PRACTICE WITHIN DOORS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


3" In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 
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‘Boston, Nov. 25, 1876. 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JournNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list in a fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 


the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage - 


meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the Woman’s JoURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 








DRESS REFORM IN GERMANY. 


The following is a translation of a debate 
on Dress-reform, which took place at a 
meeting which is called in Germany a 
Frauen-tag, Woman's Day, and which is 
held annually in that country. On this oc- 
casion, October, 1875, the meeting took 
place in Gotha, Frau Louisa Otto Peters 
acting as president. 

“The proceedings,” says the reporter, 
‘‘were calm and almost cold, until an anon- 
ymous letter, offering a resolution against 
the madness and frivolity of the present 
fashions in dress, for the consideration of 
the Congress; threw a real fire-brand into 
the assembly, and occasioned the liveliest 
debate. 

‘Frau Morgenstein, editor of the House- 
wife's Newspaper, remarked that she in her 
paper, as well as Frau Louisa Otto in hers, 
The New Path, had protested against the 
extremes of fashion. She thought, how- 
ever, that reform in this particular would 
only be attained through the example of 
women of culture, and through the educa- 
tion of our daughters to simplicity, to 
earnest life-work, and to the development 
of a sense for art and true beauty. 

‘Fraulein Calm remarked that men are 
to blame for the degeneracy of the fashions, 
since women mostly dress themselves for 
men. If men would show distaste for the 
over-dressed fools of fashion, they would 
exert great influence in an opposite direc- 
tion. But she remarked that although men 
speak against extravagant dress, yet in all 
companies they show preference for the 
women whose toilets are the most fashiona- 
ble, to the neglect of the young girls who 
appear in simple costume. 

Parson Stenacker of Amdstedt,. a vener- 
able man, with the fire of youth in his eyes 
and in his voice, said that Fashion is a 
tyrant possessed of such might as to carry 
away even intelligent women. But, as the 
press is chiefly instrumental in the diffusion 
of ideas, the existing fashion-journals were 
chiefly accountable for the ruling direction 
of taste. The Universal German Woman’s 
Union should, therefore, prepare for the 
issue of a journal which should busy itself 
with forming a taste for the beautiful and 
the harmonious. 

Frau Otto Peters rejoiced that during the 
late war such a journal had appeared, and 
that its editor had appealed to all associa- 
tions of women to aid him in introducing 
German fashions suited to the gravity of the 
time. The journal was supported during 
three months only, and its publisher was 
forced to return to French fashions. 

Mr. Superintendent Schwordt, of Gotha, 
proposed that the association should issue an 
appeal to all Germany, praying that the ex- 
cess of the present fashions may be aban- 
doned. Frau Morgenstein supported this 
motion, asking only that a resolution should 
be substituted for an appeal. The expense 
of the appeal would break the treasury of 
the association, while the Press would doubt- 
less report the resolution gratis. She felt 
also obliged to say that it had struck her 
agreeably tosee that none of the members or 
delegates of the Frauen-tag had worn a high 
head dress, a train, or padded dresses, al- 

though the toilet of the ladies present was 
that of good society, and did not offend the 
eye by any want of harmony in form or color. 

Miss Calm having remarked that the love 

of adornment lies deep in the nature of Wo- 





man, Miss Schmidt observed that justice 
compelled her to say, that it was unfair to 
assume that French women generally en- 
dorsed the extravagances of the fashions. 
She had lived in Paris, and had remarked 
that Parisian women of condition were, 
without exception, simple and tasteful in 
their dress, usually wearing black in the 
street. In Paris, one could distinguish wo- 
men of this class by their dress, while in 
Germany this was not the case. 

Frau Morgenstein supported the opinion 
expressed by Miss Schmidt, and said that 
the German mothers deserved the severest 
reproof, in that they were less careful than 
French mothers are that their daughters 
should be distinguished by simplicity of 
dress and of head-dress from those who, to 
the shame of the sex, are called in France 
the ‘‘demi-monde.”’ 

Frau Louisa Otto, (Chair) put the mo- 
tionto vote. Frau Morgenstein's Resolution 
was adopted, and reads thus: 

Resolved, That the ladies present at the Frauen- 
tag, declare with regard to the extravagance and taste- 
lessness of the presert fashions, that they are ready, 
not only to refuse to do them honor in their own per- 


sons, but also to use their utmost endeavors to bring 
about the prevalence of a simpler and purer taste. 


These particulars have been translated from 
the Housewife's Journal. a. W. &. 
oe 


MEMOIR OF DR. HOWE. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has prepared a 
memoir of her husband, which is published 
by the Howe Memorial Committee. 

It is brief; all too brief for every reader, 
who will be sure to wish to know more of 
the wonderful life which is sketched with 
wifely pride and tenderness. 

The connection of Dr. Howe with the 
first Greek revolution, in which he served 
six years; his appointment by Lafayette to 
distribute clothing and money to the Poles, 
who were in insurrection against the Prus- 
sians; his successful efforts to enable the 
blind to read; his wonderful skill with 
Laura Bridgman; his earnest desire tor the 
annexation of Santo Domingo, and much 
other valuable public work, are told with 
straight-forward simplicity, and new, fresh 
lustre is added to them by the genius of 
Mrs. Howe. There is only a small edition 
printed, and it is not stereotyped. It can 
be bought at 37 Avon street, Boston, at the 
salesroom of the Institution for the Blind. 
The price is $1.50 for a bound copy, and 
$1.00 for a copy in paper; the proceeds, 
above the cost of printing, will go to form 
a permanent “Howe Memorial Printing 
Fund,” for books for the blind. L. 6. 
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SEE TO THE LEGISLATURE, 


The coming four weeks are the most im- 
portant ones of the whole year for Woman 
Suffrage work. Petitions must at once be cir- 
culated. Senators and Representatives elect 
must at once be visited. When the Legisla- 
ture meets, the question of a United States 
Senator and a hundred projects of local in- 
terest will occupy the attention of members. 
Now is the time to act. 

The thirteen thousand votes recently cast 
for John I. Baker represent only asmall pro- 
portion of the men who believe in Woman 
Suffrage, orin Prohibition. Seven, at least, 
out of every eight voted their straight party 
tickets, because the National question trans- 
cended local issues. The consequence is a 
Legislature overwhelmingly Republican. 
Four fifths of the Senate and three fourths 
of the House are Republicans. They owe 
their election largely to the votes of Wo- 
man Suffrage Republicans. Let this class 
of Suffragists unite with us in circulating 
the Woman Suffrage petitions. 

The names and addresses of the members 
of both houses of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture are given on page eight. Let every Suf- 
fragist, without loss of time, call upon his or 
her Representative and Senator, and try to 
secure their votes and influence next winter 
for the enactment of a law giving women a 
vote in town and municipal affairs. This will 
test the question in the best possible way, 
and will prepare the way for the subsequent 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
abolishing all political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, each and all, 
call at once upon your Senator and Repre- 
sentative, and circulate the Petitions. 








H. B. B. 
“+e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE VERMONT 
LEGISLATURE. 


After the lapse of seven years the good 
seed sown in Vermont in 1869 begins to 
bear fruit. On the 4th inst., the Senate 
considered a bill which proposes to extend 
Suffrage to tax-paying women on education- 
al questions. 

An act relating to the qualifications of 
voters in school district meetings, was taken 
from the table, the question being, shall the 
bill be read the third time: 

Senator Grout said that, although he did 
not believe in giving women a general right 
of Suffrage, nor did he think women want- 
ed to assume such responsibilities, yet he 
did think women who were tax-payers 
should have the right to vote in regard to 
the management of schools, and he thought 
the bill should pass. 

Senator Butterfield said that women were 
largely interested in our schools, as teachers, 
and he thought that, if women were well 
qualified to teach in the schools they should 





have some voice in the management of the 
schools. 

Senator Whitcomb said, he should vote 
for the bill, if it went further, and allowed 
all females over the age of twenty-one years 
to vote in school meeting. 

Senator Wheelock said that, if we allow- 
ed women to take part in the management 
of the schools, it would result to the benefit 
of our school system. 

Senator Carpenter thought there was a 
general lack of interest in the district school 
necessities, among the male voters, and he 
thought that lack of interest would be rem- 
edied by allowing the women to vote. 

Senator Simmons said he did not see the 
wisdom of making the distinction between 
those women who happened to have prop- 
erty and that larger number of wives and 
mothers who had no separate property, and 
should oppose the present bill because it 
made that distinction; and he should look 
favorably upon the bill if the right of women 
voting in school meeting was made general 
instead of circumscribed. 

Senator Eldredge said he did not like the 
property discrimination made by this bill, 
and urged at length general objections to 
the bill. 

Senator Grout said, only tax-payers now 
had the right to vote in school or town 
meetings in assessing taxes, and the present 
bill was guarded by the property qualifica- 
tion for that reason. This subject of edu- 
cation lies at the very foundation of our 
prosperity, and we should welcome all good 
influences to foster it and help it along. 

Senator Spaulding instanced his own 
school district as indicating the benetit of 
such a law as this. 

AFTERNOON. 


Senator Simmons said that if the State was 
prepared to go the whole figure, and impose 
a poll tax onall women, as they did now on 
all men, he should think there was some 
propriety and sense in the proposition. 

Senator Butterfield thought that a woman 
who paid a tax of fifty dollars was as much 
entitled to vote in school district as the man 
who paid a tax of fwo dollars, and who was 
less qualified intellectually. If this bill does 
not go far enough, let us go as far as it goes 
in the right direction, and next year, if the 
people wish, let them go farther. 

Senator Carpenter said that the bill ought 
to pass, and gave further reasons why in his 
opinion it should. 

Senator Cushman said if he was convinced 
that ‘‘this starting in the right direction” 
would result in any benefit to the school, 
State, or nation, he should vote for it, but as 
it was, it was nota matter of sentiment, but 
one of practical importance. 

Senator Mason said, he might possibly take 
five minutes on this question and be all out 
of ammunition, still he wanted to say some- 
thing to this august body, as he might per- 
haps not ever have another similar oppor- 
tunity. He was glad to find so many men 
in the Senate who had starch in their backs, 
and to find there so many who would go 
back on the rusty records of the past. There 
was no reason why we should not extend this 
= of Suffrage, and give it to women on 
all questions. Some men faint away when 
they hear this matter of Woman Suffrage 
spoken of, but he gloried in the opportuni- 
ty of expressing his purest conscientious 
convictions on this subject at thistime. He 
liked the term ‘‘woman” much better than 
“lady.” It was the whole thing in a nutshell. 
He had the authority of the once Henry Ward 
Beecher. Why should the Senate laugh? 
Henry Ward Beecher was the anointed of 
God over Plymouth church, and had been 
the leader in opinion of many of this Senate. 
He did not see why six men paying one- 
quarter of the tax should control six wo- 
men who pay three-fourth of the taxs. He 
claimed that they should have equal rights. 
If there was only to be a half of our peo- 
ple represented in the government, he would 
reduce the number of stripes in our flag by 
half, divide the number of stars into two 
parts, and say that only one-half of our peo- 
ple are free. We had raised the negro, as 
aresult of the late war, above our women, 
and had given them the right of vote, which 
you deny your wives. Will you admit that 
these ignorant negroes are better qualified to 
vote than the ladies in this hall, and your 
wives at home? We men are prescribing 
rules forthe women. We pretend that all 
men are born free and equal. Who has 
stolen from Woman her rights? I defy any 
one to say they are not our equals in intellect. 
I used to call myself a good speller, but had 
to work pretty hard to keep up with some 
of the girls at school. That superannuated 
old bachelor—St. Paul—said, ‘‘Wives obey 
your husbands.” How long shall this edict 
go forth? It will always, unless we take the 
first step in this matter. Would you abuse 
a woman with your slang. calling her a 
‘strong minded woman” whenever she gets 
up and claims her rights? Iam glad to see 
the roll of honor so large in this Senate. 
Smile if you will, but I believe I am making 
appeals that should be heeded. There is no 
more reason why I should rule my wife than 
that my wife should rule me. Consistency 
is a jewel, and, American citizens, I appeal 
to you, are we consistent? Apologizing to 
the Senate for the rambling character of 
my remarks, I will simply say that I have 
been impelled to say what I have said bya 
conviction. If I were to prophecy I should 
say that when we give women equal rights 
in all things, we take a long stride toward 
civilization. 

Senator Whitcomb spoke briefly in favor 
of the bill. 

Senator Grout demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were as follows: Yeas—Sena- 
tors Belden, Brigham, Butterfield, Carpen- 
ter, Davis, George, Grout, Guild, Hunting- 
ton, Landon, Leavenworth, Lothrop, Lynde, 
Mason, Rixford, Spalding, Wheelock, Whit- 
comb—18. Nays—Senators Cushman, EI- 
dredge, Hall, Simmons, Storrs, Walton, 
Waterman, Williams—8; so the third read- 
ing of the bill was ordered. 

On motion the Senate adjourned. 

On the 15th inst., the Act relating to the 
qualifications of voters in School District 
meetings, was passed toa third reading, and 
made the special order for Tuesday, Nov. 
21st, in the House of Representatives. We 
will report the result next week. & « 


JULIA SMITH’S BIBLE TRANSLATION. 


The translation of the Bible by Julia 
Smith is now completed and for sale. It 
will be forwarded to any address, post-paid, 
for $2.80. Application can be made direct 
to the sisters Smith, at Glastonbury, Conn., 
orto the American Publishing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. We expect to have cop- 
ies at this office also. It is the first transla- 
tion of the Bible ever made by a woman. 
The fact is remarkable. Julia Smith ac- 
quired all her knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, mainly by her own efforts, at a 
time when no college admitted women, and 
after years of patient industry has wrought 
out her own translation. L. 8. 
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TEMPERANCE WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


There are eighty local Temperance 
Unions in Massachusetts, all but eighteen 
of which have been organized during the 
last year. 

Fifty-eight of these have made themselves 
auxiliary to the State Union. The aggre- 
gate membership of these eighty Unions is 
about ten thousand, The money raised by 
them this year is nineteen thousand five 
hundred dollars. Of this sum the auxiliary 
Unions have raised fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-five dollars. A Temper- 
ance Fair was held in Boston, last May, of 
which the nett receipts were thirty-three 
hundred dollars. Massachusetts reports 
twenty-six Reading Rooms and two Tem- 
perance Restaurants, all in successful oper- 
ation, so far as heard from. Jt has also 
thirty-one Juvenile Unions, with eight 
thousand four hundred members. Over 
seventy Reform Clubs have been organized 
since last November, composed entirely of 
men who were previously moderate or im- 
moderate drinkers, and having an aggre- 
gate membership of more than thirty thou- 
sand. 

Eleven county conventions have been 
held this year, and two petitions circulated 
—one to Congress, having twenty-two 
thousand signatures, and one for the repeal 
of the State license law, having ten thousand, 

nce 


THE MALDEN APPEAL, 








The following appeal to the voters of Mal- 
den, was distributed at the polls with the 
Woman Suffrage ticket, by the women of 
that district. 

Dear Srr:—We respectfully solicit your 
vote for the Woman Suffrage Ticket, at the 
election of 1876. 

We hold that all men and women are cre- 
ated free and equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that 
all just government depends on the consent 
of the governed; that taxation without rep- 
resentation is as tyrannical when levied upon 
the property of women to-day, as when 
James Otis proclaimed that principle in a 
speeeh, of which John Adams said, ‘*Then 
and there independence was born.” 

We hold that Republican Government is 
the natural right of every man and every 
woman in the land; that the ballot is the only 
effective means known in America whereby 
citizens may have a voice in the government; 
that women deprived of the ballot have no 
voice in the government; are governed with- 
out their consent, and therefore unjustly; 
are taxed without representation, and there- 
fore tyrannically; all in plain. violation of 
the fundamental principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for which our fathers 
waged an eight years’ war. 

he right of Suffrage belongs to Woman. 
The power to confer that right upon Woman 
is in the hands of your sex. Are you will- 
ing longer to withhold that right from her? 
n this election, therefore, when State is- 
sues are so few and so vague that scarce any 
man can name them, we appeal to you to 
record yourself, by your vote, in favor of 
equal rights and fair play for women, thns 
fitly on this centennial anniversary offering 
to Woman the same rights which our fathers 
secured for you a hundred years ago. 
WoMAN SuFFRAGE TOWN COMMITTEE, 
Malden, November 6, 1875. 


Socata aiid 
POLITICAL HEROISM OF A WOMAN. 

We are glad to call the attention of our 
readers to an instance of genuine political 
heroism on the part of a woman, which de- 
serves to be remembered in history. 

The attitude of the white population of 
the South towards the freedmen needs only 
to be fully understood in order to create a 
powerful reaction in the public mind. A 
few brave and earnest Southern men have 
indeed spoken. Governor Chamberlain and 
others have told the truth withont exag- 
geration. But, being republican politicians, 
tney have been distrusted, because regarded 
as partisans. It has been reserved for a 
woman, who has no political object to ac- 
complish and every personal inducement to 
remain silent, to break the spell of North- 
ern incredulity, by a statement of singular 
directness and simplicity. 

Miss Schofield, of Aiken, 8. C., has risked 
her life by this heroic disclosure of facts. 
She has dared to do right and face the con- 
sequences. How her undaunted sincerity 
puts our Northern politicians to the blush! 
The annals of this Presidential campaign 
afford no parallel to this act of heroism. 
Will it not arouse the minds of Republicans 
to the irreparable loss they sustain by refus- 
ing to extend Suffrage to women? Was 
there ever before a case of blindness so 
complete, of folly so fatal, as the refusal of 
the progressive party of the Nation to call 











to its aid the loyal women of the Republic ? 

Sooner or later the progressive and liberal 
elements of American society will wake up 
to the fact that political reform must begin 
in the caucus, and that no reform in the 
causus is possible until women are invited 
to take part in it. 

H. B. B. 
SOUTH CAROLINA NOT AT PEACE, 


Editor Tribune.—A sense of duty, which is 
the guiding motive of one reared in the So- 
ciety of Friends (or Quakers), compels me to 
ask a little space in your paper to give facts 
which such gentlemen as the Rev. E. C. Ed. 
gerton—-whose letter you published on Noy, 
4—cannot give, because they do not wish to 
know them, This is my ninth year as a 
teacher in Aiken, and the hundreds of North- 
ern friends who visit our school and no 
doubt read your paper will believe my words. 

There is peace in the parsonage; there is 
peace in my own quiet home here. I have 
seen no colored men shot nor beaten, neith- 
er has Mr. Edgerton, unless he went out of 
the town at midnight, or was secretly hid 
with those whose names were on the ‘‘dead 
list.” If this was an open, fair, daylight 
struggle we could tell friends from enemies 
and die with face tothe foe. Has Mr. Ed- 
gerton sought the truth? Does he seek facts 
where he might findthem? Has he wanted 
to listen to evidence that would prove how 
terrible were the outrages, or knowing his 
church to be largely supported by North- 
ern people who come here, is he ready to 
cry ‘‘Peace, peace, when there is no peace?” 
The ‘‘leading men of this place” know that 
2000 Northern visitors bring money which 
makes business and puts food into hungry 
mouths. Are they likely to desire the shame- 
ful truth to be known? Do they want to 
know it? Is it not human nature to fear it 
would keep away boarders? 

I have talked with a young colored wo- 
man whose husband was killed at Ellenton. 
He was about to be licensed to preach in the 
Baptist Church. The white man with whom 
he was baought up and was working for, 
asked him if he would vote the Democratic 
ticket. He said: ‘‘No! I hain’t done no- 
body any harm; Iama Republican, and I 
am going to live and die one.” The reply 
was: ‘‘You will regret those words.”’ In 
about two weeks he said to his wife: ‘‘I feel 
death. I know they will kill me.” Then 
counting the time, he said: ‘‘Five months 
since we were married. I must pray God 
to make me willing to part with you. Iam 
not afraid to die.” That same evening—it 
was Sunday—he started to prayer-meeting. 
Just before reaching the place he was told 
that there was trouble, and heard firing; so 
he went to the swamp. Before day she 
found him. On her return to the house the 
white men told her they would kill him; she 
heard them read the list, and, to use her 
words, ‘‘When they came to my husband's 
name, I was so hurted I can’t remember the 
rest so well.” 

Hundreds ot mounted men were about 
the yard of the “white folks.” They rode 
away and before sunset came back. She 
had heard her husband was killed, and was 
crying, when the ‘‘young master’ said: 
“Well, he is killed. lve been and had it 
done. If you ain’t certain, go and look in 
the cotton patch by an old log and the per- 
simmon tree.” The wife of five months 
went and found the body of her husband 
riddled with bullets, his neck broken, and 
other bruises given with the butts of rifles 
after he had been shot. The colored man 
had no weapons of any kind. The wife of 
the murderer told the widow afterward: 
“If you dare to go to Aiken and tell any- 
thing that will get my husband into the 
courts, I'll have you killed. You are spotted 
now; your husband was sorry for what he 
said.” The loyal wife answered: ‘No, 
ma’am, he was not sorry; he told you he 
would die a Republican, and he did. You 
have killed my husband. Do what you 
please with me. I can’t die till the Lord 
means me to. My husband was not afraid, 
and he has gone where you never will.” 
All who know the sex in the South can im- 
agine the tone used with these words. 
‘*There! the offieers ask me every day if any 
niggers insult me, and now I will tell them 
you have.” A threat to send a telegram to 
Augusta and have her arrested if she dared 
come on the train made her wait until there 
was a safe way, and now she dares not go 
back, though if life is spared, she will appear 
in court against them. 

Another case is where a young man was 
shot at and wounded. He went to his 
aunt’s cabin; she begged him to go to the 
woods. He said: “No, they done shot at 
me; guess they will let me go. I can't 
walk with this ball in my leg.”” The next 
day several mounted men rode up and 
asked if she had a wounded man in the 
house. The wounded man tried to run out 
of the door, and, to use her words, ‘‘1 
knowed they would do it; I did not want 
to see it; but ‘peared as I could not take my 
eyes off him, and, would you believe it, 
they just pop, pop, pop, until he fell dead 
at my feet.” 

At another place one poor fellow ran out 
and hid under the gourd vines. They 
fired into them. While doing so a physi- 
cian whom the colored man knew came up, 
and the hunted man called out: ‘‘Oh, Doc- 
tor, don’t let ‘em kill me; I’s a good boy, 
= know I never did anybody any harm; 

‘se not bad.” The doctor rode away, and 
with fearful oaths they — ‘‘stopped his 
screaming.” One mother had three sons 
killed. She saw them shooting at one, and 
cried: ‘Oh! don’t shoot my poor boy; he 
can’t speak, he is deaf and dumb’’—but the 
‘‘peaceful” white chivalry heeded not the 
cry of agony, and he was murdered with 
the rest. hese were not within sight of 
Mr. Edgerton’s home, but they were in 
Aiken County, and are facts. Within a 
mile and a half of here the father of two of 
our scholars was fired at while picking cot- 
ton with them ina field. The ball came 
very near the girl’s head. I have sufficient 
evidence of many more equally atrocious 
murders. Already about seventy voters 
have been killed, and had it not been for 
the presence of United States troops, man 

more lives would have been sacrificed. If 
one wants to hear more of these outrages, 
let him follow up the report of the United 
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States Court proceedings, commencing the 
fourth Monday in this month, at Columbia, 
South Carolina. I could write many pages 
of facts, but forbear, If we have peace, it 
must be peace with justice. 

Respectfully, MARTHA ScH@FIELD. 

Aiken, South Carolina, Nov. 10, 1876. 

THE NEGROES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The very general attention which was at- 
tracted by the letter published in the 7'rid- 
une, recently, from Miss Martha Scofield, 
now teaching school at Aiken, 8. C., and 
which gives a graphic and realistic descrip- 
tion of the scenes enacted there for some 
time during the present fall, led to an in- 
quiry into her history, which resulted in ob- 
taining the following facts from a lady in 
this city, who has known Miss Schofield 
many years, and who has spent two winters 
with her in the South. 

Miss Schofield is a native of Pennsylva- 
nia, and is a niece of the celebrated John 
Jackson, minister of the Society of Friends, 
in Darby, Pennsylvania. Her mother was 
also what is called among Friends a ‘‘rec- 
ommended minister.” Atan early age she 
became interested inthe colored race, from 
hearing her father, Oliver Schofield, who 
was, in common with the rest of his sect, 
an ardent anti-slavery man, speak of the 
wrongs of the negro, and also from seeing 
the hunted fugitive slave in abject terror 
seeking refuge at their home, which was on 
the line of what was called the ‘‘Under- 

round Railway.”” Both parents have been 

ead some years. Almost before the close 
of the war, Miss Schofield went South to 
aid and comfort the race which had ac- 
quired its freedom so lately, saying to her 
friends that she had found her life-work. 
The field of her labors was first at St. He- 
lena, from which place she proceeded to 
Aiken, South Carolina, where she concluded 
to settle. She devoted a large part of her 
means to the purchase of a tract of land, a 
portion of which she deeded to the State 
with the proviso that it should always be 
used for a colored school. On this ground 
the State erected a frame building, which 
has been the scene of her labors ever since. 
Adjoining the school-house she built her- 
self a dwelling, in which she resides and 
takes boarders during the winter, at which 
time many persons visit Aiken in search of 
health. The school has been very success- 
ful under her management, and last year, 
assisted only by one lady, she taught over 
130 pupils, while many more who desired 
to attend were turned away for lack of ac- 
commodation. The visitors during the 
winter take a great interest in her school, 
and find much pleasure in Visiting it to hear 
the children sing ‘‘jubilee songs’ and an- 
swer questions. Many of these children 
come from long distances, some from points 
five miles away, thus walking ten miles a 
day to enjoy its privileges. She has ac- 
quired a wonderful influence over the ne- 
groes, both young and old, and they look 
upon her as one of their steadfast friends. 

Miss Scofield is described as being a wo- 
man of very marked characteristics, bein 
governed by a strong sense of duty, onl 
perfectly fearless in following out what 
she conceives to be a course by which the 
ends of truth and justice will be served. 
She believes in what are commonly known 
as ‘Woman's Rights,” in so far as she de- 
nies the right of a government to impose 
taxes upon a woman who has no vote, and 
she has presented her views on the subject 
so forcibly to the officials of the State that 
her taxes have been invariably returned to 
her. In person she is of medinm hight, 
with dark complexion, black eyes, and 
dark brown hair, and while far from being 
handsome, has an exceedingly interesting 
face. Her age is not far from thirty-five 
years. The following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter to a friend in this city will aid in 
forming an idea of her character. After 
speaking of the fact that her family ob- 
jected to her returning to Aiken this Win- 
ter, fearing for her safety, she says: 

“We who have been as leaders to this peo- 
ple must not desert them in their hour of 
need. I would be sorry to have my house 
burned, but I am willing to lose my life, if 
necessary. I made up my mind to this 
long ago, and if justice and right will come 
quicker for the sacrifice, lam ready. This 
is my feeling, yet I do not think there is, as 
yet, any probability of personal injury, 

wice, hundreds of armed and mounted 
white men have ridden into Aiken; the last 
time the three companies of soldiers sent 
here met and dispersed them; the first time 
the blacks, hearing the signal to gather, 
flocked in, armed. The riot was kept down 
by the moral courage of Mr. B. P. Chat- 
field. As they met in the main street, he 
happened between them, and commanded 
the whites to fall back, which they did. 
He then addressed the colored people with, 
“You knowl am your friend.- I do not 
ask you to go home, but you must not open 
the attack. You must not begin the fight. 
Separate in squads; keep within sight or 
prey and then not speak, even to each 
other, foran hour.” They saw the wisdom 
of his words and were awed at the courage 
of the man as he stood in front of the 
pointed rifles and showed no fear, though 
some were yelling, ‘‘Stand aside, Mr. Chat- 
field. We don‘t want to shoot you. Stand 
aside.” His answer was always, “Shoot 
me, if you shoot at all; you will kill me if 
you kill any.” His heroism cooled the pas- 
sions of the excited crowd, for, as a col- 
ored man said to me, ‘‘Our race had borne 
So much, white folks killing our people all 
the time, we went ready and expecting to 
die, but determined to have revenge on 
those who had injured us, first.” 


o}o-—— 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


In response toa call sent out by Mrs. 
Benchley, of Ithaca, N. Y., whose efforts 
to obtain for women who are members of 
the Episcopal Church equal privileges with 
laymen in parish and in ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, have given her considerable promi- 
nence, an audience of about thirty met in 





Wadman Hall, Boston, last Sunday after- 
| noon. 

Mrs. Benchley said that in view of the 
action of the recent Church Congress in 
refusiug to her or any woman the right to 
speak, she felt that it was time for action 
to remedy this injustice. The women form 
the majority in all Episcopal churches; 
they are not unwilling to give liberally for 
the support of the cause of the Gospel, 
and yet they are denied a hearing, either in 
the parish or in any church assembly. She 
read what she proposed to have said at the 
sessions of the Congress, as expressing 
views in favor of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” in the 
Church, and argued that women ought to be 
free to enter the ministry and assume the 
highest dignities, as well as men. The 
Elizabethan age was the most glorious in 
the Church history; and that was an era 
when a woman ruled both Church and State. 
She regretted that the course of the Church 
authorities was so adverse to the granting 
of equal rights to women. The women 
themselves, therefore, must take the mat- 
ter in hand; and when they are united in 
their demand they may be sure that, though 
the work be unpleasant and the path 
thorny, they will attain success. Mrs. 
Benchley endeavored to induce some of 
the women present to come forward and 
sign the petition during the meeting, and 
also asked for speeches. One woman made 
a strong argument against the idea that 
such a dead body as the Episcopal Church 
could ever favor equal rights, and after her 
remarks, the meeting was dismissed. 








- NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Woman’s Mining Bureau has been or- 
ganized at San Francisco. 

Mr. George T. Anthony has been elected 
Governor of Kansas in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the brother of Susan B. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music gave a 
very creditable ‘‘Pupil’s Matinee” at Tre- 
mont Temple, on Friday afternoon. 

Dr. Loring has abandoned his proposed 
trip to Europe, at the desire of friends, in 
view of the condition of the country. 

The attempt to disturb the repose of the 
remains of Abraham Lincoln has excited 
the indignation of the patriotic heart every- 
where. 

A bill to accord women the same privi- 
leges as men was defeated in the Vermont 
House of Representatives on the 4th inst., 
by a vote of 111 to 46. 

The South Boston Lady Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular meeting on Thurs- 
day of last week. This association is pro- 
gressing steadily in favor and interest. 

In the Oregon Legislature, a resolution 
submitting the question of Woman Suffrage 
to the people, passed the House by a major- 
ity of seven, but was defeated in the Senate 
by three votes. 

It is hinted that Mr. R. W. Emerson’s 
dauughter,, Miss Ellen Emerson, will some 
time write her father’s biography. This 
young lady is said by Mrs. Clemmer to be 
“the incarnation of common sense.” 

The Women’s Centennial Executive Com- 
mittee is to be perpetuated in a permanent 
organization under the name of the ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Centennial National League,” and it 
will meet at Philadelphia, February 23. 

A devoted wife can do much for a hus- 
band, and such a woman is the cause of 
President Grant’s and Attorney-General 
Taft's assent to the pardon of William O. 
Avery, for complicity in the whiskey frauds. 

The rush of pilgrims of the Centenary to 
Mount Vernon has so enriched the Ladies’ 
Association as to enable it to pay all its 
debts, and to leave a handsome snm for the 
improvement of the grounds and surround- 
ings besides. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel White, of Con- 
cord, N. H., onthe first instant, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of their wedding, 
which was also the birthday of Mrs. White, 
by a delightful social gathering in their new, 
spacious hall. 

The Massachusetts Prohibitionists con- 
gratulate themselves on the increased vote 
thrown, this year, and have resolved to raise 
$2500 to liquidate their debt and perpetuate 
their labors. The sum of $800 has already 
been pledged. 

The illustrated lecture ‘‘My Two Trips in 
Wonderland,” by Prof. William I. Mar- 
shall, with eighty views from the Yellow- 
stone National Park shown by the stereop- 
ticon, is an entertainment which no one can 
afford to forego. 

The bankers of Kentucky propose to 
raise a fund for the widow of R. A. C. Mar- 
tin, cashier of the bank of Columbia, who 
was killed, in 1872, in the same way as 
Cashier Heywood of Northfield, and, it is 
thought, by the same set of ruffians. 

It is seventy years, this week, since the 
first services in the ‘‘Methodist chapel in 
Bromfield lane,” in this city, were held, and 
the good people of the parish are now hold- 
ing commemorative services in honor of the 
piety and sacrifice of their ancestors. 

Dean Academy, at Franklin, in this State, 
established a few years since in the interests 
of the Universalists, does not meet with 
satisfactory success on its present basis, and 








after this year it isto be a school for young 
ladies exclusively. It has a good endow- 
ment and fine buildings. 

Horace Greeley’s monument at New York, 
in bronze, will be unveiled on the 4th of De- 
cember. Thurlow Weed will preside. An 
address will be delivered by Bayard Taylor. 
E. C. Stedman will read a poem. Rev. Dr. 
Chapin will conduct the religious ceremo- 
nies. 

There were never so many women who 
desired to vote, as at the recent election. At 
the next presidential contest they ought at 
least to be given the privilege of voting upon 
the national ticket. This can be done, we 
believe, by the Legislature, without a consti- 
tutional amendment.—Grand Rapids, ( Mich.) 
Post. 

Ata discussion on the Sunday question, 
in Boston, last week, remarks were made by 
Mrs. Cheney as to the best manner of spend- 
ing the day for recreation and education, 
and Miss Dr. Zakrzewska favored Sunday as 
the universal voting-day. The gathering 
and discussions were a success, and will aid 
in liberalizing the day for elevating pur- 
poses. 

Medford gave twenty-six votes for John 
I. Baker, which were altogether omitted in 
the returns we published last week. Our 
faithful friend, Elizabeth Dean, was out of 
town on business, and therefore unable to 
attend to the votes in person, but sent to our 
office for five hundred ballots and paid a 
man for distributing them. The represen- 
tative chosen, Mr. Baxter E. Perry, is a Suf- 
fragist. 

A young French woman has recently been 
tried by court-martial in Paris, for partici- 
pating in the Commune. It was alleged that 
she belonged to a woman’s committee, fre- 
quented the clubs and headed a band of 
Amazons who were armed with rifles and 
bore a red flag and scarf. She pleaded in 
defense, that she had devoted herself to the 
organization of female labur and received 
no pay from the Commune. 

We observe a complaint in the daily 
papers, of a woman who was refused her 
testimony” at the Church Congress; but 
whether because she was not ‘‘gifted,” or 
because of a prejudice against women lift- 
ing up their voices in public assemblies, 
we are not informed. If the latter, we 
may conclude it will not be long before, 
with the freedom and liberality these con- 
gresses evince, Woman's aid will be asked in 
discussing these problems.— Commonwealth. 

The final lecture of the course on ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Modern Fiction,” by Miss Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, before the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, was de- 
livered last Wednesday afternoon in the 
college lecture-room at 20 Beacon Street. 
This course is remarkable as the first in- 
stance in New England, and probably the 
firstin the world, of a woman of this cen- 
tury lecturing in a college of liberal arts. 

“Our Girls’ Guild” is a little band of 
young ladies who united last winter to as- 
sist the needy poor of New York in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way. There were only sixteen 
of them, and all through the winter they 
gave personal attention, in groups of two 
or three, to cases of great destitution. They 
raised a little money, and gave their own 
time and strength freely. They are again 
commencing their charitable labors, and 
the little band is worthy of full encourage- 
ment and support. 

The women of Westmoreland County, 
W. Va., have just dedicated a monument, 
thirty-six feet high, which is to be sur- 
mounted by a statue of Gen. R. E. Lee. It 
bears the name of 225 soldiers who fell in 
the late war, and the inscription is: ‘‘To 
the confederate soldiers of Westmoreland 
County, who fellin defense of Virginia and 
constitutional liberty, this monument is 
erected in gratitude and love, by the women 
of Westmoreland.” 

A writer in the Methodist thinks that a 
woman’s mission as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel cannot be questioned, and says that one 
need only to go to Brooklyn to be convinced 
of the efficacy of female preachers, where 
Miss Anna Oliver has occupied the pulpit 
of the First Place Methodist Church for 
six weeks, with great success. Her elo- 
quence has filled the church to overflow- 
ing, and her combined tenderness and power 
have won for her numerous admirers from 
all denominations. 


At Turner’s Falls, Mass., the women have 
formed a social union for bi-weekly enter- 
tainments in winter, and village improve- 
ment in summer, with Mrs. R. N. Oakman 
as president. Mrs. Holden of the Farren 
house already has $140 surplus in the 
bank, Jeft over from last season, which will 
be expended for trees, next year. The en- 
tertainments will include concerts, readings, 
dances, plays, and stereopticon exhibitions. 
The securing of good sidewalks will be a 
strong objective point. 

The faculty of Dartmouth College have 
consented to allow Miss Elvira Carver to 
study with the medical class, but not to re- 
cite, except privately. She is allowed to be 
present at all the recitations and lectures, 
and will be examined with the rest. Some 
students at the University say, that this is 
not much, because the faculty have not 
opened the ‘‘doors wide,” to admit ladies 





just as they admit gentlemen. Others may 
claim that it is a great deal. It is certainly 
a step forward when doors that have been 
locked and barred are left partly open. 

A legal friend has just called our atten- 
tion to a recent decision of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts, which it ap- 
appears that the personal apparel of a wife, 
when furnished by her husband, or pur- 
chased by the wife with the consent of her 
husband and with money given her by him, 
is not legally hers, but the property of the 
husband. The case referred to will be 
found in the Massachusetts Reports, volume 
119, page 196. It may be a surprise even to 
our readers, to find that married women are 
not the legal owners of their personal apparel 

Woman's progress in industrial art has 
been illustrated so well at the Centennial 
Pavilion, that many a spectator has rubbed 
his eyes aud mumbled in his sleeve: ‘‘What 
is to become of the men if women are learn- 
ing to compete with them in everything?” 
The New Century for Women retorts after 
the Yankee fashion with another question: 
‘‘What is to become of the women, if these 
new avenues are not open to them? Now 
that teaching, in ail save the specialties, has 
become almost as starvation work as sewing 
used to be, now that sewing machines are 
passing into the hands of men, now that 
men keep boarding-houses and keep them 
well, what is left?” 

After the close of the Centennial Expo- 
sition, the collections of mineral and met- 
allurgical products now on exhibition are 
to be placed in one of the saloons of Memo- 
rial Hall, and arranged there for future 
display as objects of interest to the general 
public and of study for the professional 
inquirer. The American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, to whom these contributions 
have been donated by foreign government 
commissioners and private citizens, is the 
only National society of the kind in the 
United States, and includes the leading prac- 
titioners in mining, metallurgy, and cog- 
nate professions in all parts of the country, 
and in charge of its Museum Committee 
the exhibition is intended to be at all 
times open to the public inspection. 

Tne Empress of Brazil, has presented the 
Queen of England with adress woven of 
spider's webs. The handsomest silk cannot 
compare with it, but it can only be admired, 
and hardly imitated. There have been 
many attempts to make use of the threads 
spun by spiders. In 1710, it was discovered 
that to make a piece of silk would re- 
quire the webs of 700,000 spiders. The 
Spaniards had already tried to use the spi- 
ders’ threads, and made gloves, stockings, 
and other articles of the sort, but even these 
were so troublesome and yielded so little 
profit that, in spite of the fabulous prices 
paid, they were obliged to abandon the trade. 
In certain parts of South America garments 
made of these threads are worn, but the 
spiders in those lands are unusually large. 

The second monthly meeting of the La- 
dies’ Art Association took place last week, 
at No. 896 Broadway, Mrs. Richmond L. 
Phillips, Vice-President, presiding. |The 
principal subject under consideration was 
the coming exhibition and art sale an- 
nounced to be held at Leavitt's galleries, in 
the early part of December. The theme of 
antique and modern laces was also discussed. 
The modeling class has commenced its work 
under J 8. Hartley; the class in china opens 
on Friday, Nov. 17, and the section in draw- 
ing on wood, next week. Aset of vails worn 
in 1876, was presented by one of the mem- 
bers as the nucleus of a collection of cos- 
tumes for the use of members as art studies, 
A nnmber of pamphlets on art and educa- 
tional institutions were received for the lib- 
rary, and alsosome wood engravings from 
Austria and specimens of pottery from Tunis. 

When the South had her innings at the 
Exposition a fortnight ago, she chose a pe- 
culiarly Southern mode of celebration, the 
tournament; in which young Virginians 
have displayed their prowess at summer 
watering-places for years. More than a 
hundred and fifty thousand Southerners 
gathered about the lists to see the thirteen 
brave knights careering around them with 
panting steed and pointed lance. It was 
only an iron ring they charged on, to be 
sure, but the fervor of excitement was just 
as high as when the Disinherited Knight 
bore Front de Beeuf to the ground, and the 
triumph and defeat as keenly felt. The 
city was full of Delaware peach-growers 
and Maryland planters and their wives. 
The Virginia cottage was crowded with 
black mustached knights from Fanquier 
and Henrico, and women talking in that 
unmistakable sweet, shrill treble which be- 
longs to the old State. 


Bayard Taylor writes of William Black, 
who has sailed for Europe after a few 
weeks’ stay in this country: ‘‘He seems to 
have made an excellent personal impression, 
and he has certainly received a flattering 
measure of hospitality. The author of his 
fresh, delightful novels is not immediately 
recognized in the man. The former lurks 
behind a very simple, unpretending, half- 
retiring exterior, and is only revealed grad- 
ually or by glimpses. Mr. Black is a small 
man, with ruddy face, dark hair, eyes, and 
mustache, and full, expressive lips. He is 
quite near-sighted, and wears glasses. To 





American ears his speech has a slight accent, 
which seems neither English nor Scotch, 
but is of the North. I presume there is no 
truth in the story of his having visited us 
in order to make studies for a novel of 
American life. That would be a labor of 
years; the characteristics of our life are 
not to be picked up in a flying trip.” 

Egyptian mummies are actually ground 
up into paint. In this country and in Eu- 
rope mummies are used for this purpose— 
the asphaltum with which they are impreg- 
nated being of a quality superior to that 
which can elsewhere be obtained, and pro- 
ducing a peculiar brownish tint, when made 
into paint, which is prized by distinguished 
artists both of this and of other countries. 
The ancient Egyptians, when they put away 
their dead wrapped in clothes saturated 
with asphaltum, builded, as it were, better 
than they knew, and could never have real- 
ized .the fact that, ages after they had laid 
in the tombs and pyramids along the Nile, 
their dust would be used in paintiag pic- 
tures in a world, then undiscovered, and by 
artists whose languages were then unknown. 
That a portion of one of the Pharaohs, or 
Potiphar, or even of the historic Mrs, Poti- 
phar, may even now be on the canvas of a 
Vernet, a Millais or a Church, who may 
question?— Washington Gazette. 

At Manchester, N. H., November 22, the 
third annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire’s Women’s State Temperance League 
convened at St. Panl’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. Nathaniel White, of Concord. 
Committees were appointed: Resolutions, 
Mrs. A. J. Hubert, Concord; Mrs. Ferren, 
Manchester; Mrs. Thorndike, Portsmouth; 
Mrs. Goldsmith, Nashua; Mrs. H. 8. Saw- 
yer, Dover; Mrs. Natt Head, Hooksett; Bus- 
iness, Mrs. Ferren, Manchester; Mrs. Hobbs, 
Concord; Mrs. Gorton, Nashua; Mrs. Ken- 
dall, Nashua; Mrs. Thorndike, Portsmouth; 
Mrs. Jenkins, Goffstown; Mrs. Frederick 
Smyth, Manchester. On Finance, Mrs. 
Thorndike, Portsmouth; Mrs. Miller, Man- 
chester; Mrs. White, Concord. The after- 
noon session was devoted to the completion 
of business, after which remarks were made 
by Mrs. Molloy, of Indiana, and other ladies. 
Mrs. Molloy made a second address in the 
evening. The meeting was largely attend- 
ed, and much interest manifested. 

‘When Mrs. Gillespie and her coadjutors 
determined that the women of America 
should have a department to themselves in 
the Centennial, they found plenty of obsta- 
cles in the way. They had raised over 
$100,000 by fairs, tea-parties, concerts, and 
other entertainments, and had paid it into 
the general fund in the form of subscrip- 
tions to Centennial stock, but the Commis- 
sion was not willing to devote any por- 
tion of the regular exhibition buildings 
to the collection which they wanted to 
make. It would interfere with the clas- 
sification, to bring in the element of 
sex, and set off in a corner by them- 
selves such and such articles, because they 
were made by women. ‘Give us_ back 
a part of our money,’ said the ladies, ‘and 
we will build a place for ourselves.’ That 
was impossible. There was no retroactive 
arrangement in the Centennial treasury. A 
little piqued, but not discouraged, the la- 
dies set in motion their successful money- 
raising machinery of local committees, and 
in a few months collected the $30,000 which 
they wanted.’”” We hear much of the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion, at the Centennial, being a 
failure. The above little statement of facts, 
goes far to show the reason why. Stinted in 
time, stinted in money, mistaken in their 
trust, pluck alone could not imsure to this 
band of women the measure of success 
they deserved. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


From Mrs. Isaac Moore, of Richmond, Vt. 

“Some three years since, | was attacked with a se- 
vere cough, soreness and irritation of the lungs, to 
which was added Asthmain asevere form. During 
the first year I tried several of the most om gee | med- 
icines of the day, but received no real relief, and I had 
almost despaired of ever regaining my health, when I 
was induced to try Dr. WistTar’s BALSAM OF WILD 
Cuerry, which very soon relieved me. My cough be- 
came loose, the soreness and irritation disappeared, 
and my general health began to mend. I continued 
its use, and a few bottles restored me to better health 
than I ever hoped to enjoy again. I believe the Ba.- 
sam to be the most reliable remedy that can be found.” 
Fifty cents and $1.00 a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 

1w48 
Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 


MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


§ One thing most everybody knows, 

7 That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,” 
,) In *‘New York styles” at GEORGE FENNO’s, 

’ Corner of Beach and Washington —- 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
LIFE NOT DEATH. 
BY WM. BRUNTON. 


God forbid 
I lie hid 
In the grave, 
Empty breath, 
Spoilt by death. 
Nought to save! 
Dust to dust, 
Faith and trust, 
All to earth; 
Soul and mind, 
All I find 
Here of worth. 
Gone to shame, 
All but name, 
Crumbled quite, 
Work well-done, 
Victories won, 
Out of sight. 
Struck the tower, 
Dead the flower, 
Ship shore cast; 
Clothes outworn, 
Hope foresworn, 
Virtue past. 
Darksome night, 
Lacking light, 
Never day; 
Ne’er again, 
Joy or pain, 
Dead alway! 
God of prayer. 
Hear and spare 
What I own, 
Let me be 
Kin to thee, 
Near thy throne. 
As in night 
Stars beam bright 
Far above; 
So in gloom 
Of the tomb 
Be my love. 
Give me life, 
Through the strife, 
Through the waste; 
Give me peace, 
Growth’s increase 
Choice and chaste. 
Like the flowers 
Through dark hours 
Be my rest; 
Like the spring 
Sunshine bring, 
Life all blest. 
Like the morn, 
Beauty born 
May I be, 
Like the light 
Lost to sight 
Found with thee! 
— Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


—— eH o- ————_— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
HOW THE SUMMER COMES TO ME. 


Other eyes must greet the sunrise, 
Others trace the booklets flow,— 
Other feet must press the meadows 
Where in beds the violets grow; 

Bat upon my lone couch lying 

I shall not forgotten be,— 

With the first birds northward flying 
Gentle summer comes to me. 

In the soft winds idly straying, 

In the song of bird and bee— 
Shadows with the sunshine playing— 
Thus the summer comes to me. 

Not for me the purple shadows 
Gathered round the mountain’s brow; 
Not the deep glen and the lakelet, 
Nor old Ocean’s ebb and flow, 

Not for me the crowded city 

Where the gathered nations be;— 
In the green and quiet country, 
There the summer comes to me. 
In the fragrance of the blossom, 

In the swaying of the tree,— 

In the soft and mystic moonlight 
Lovely summer comes to me. 

Other hands must reap the harvest, 
Spread the windrows to the breeze— 
But for me the meadow fragrance 
And the shadows of the trees! 
Others glean the fragrant berries, 
Others strip the laden tree.— 

While they toil, perchance I’m sleeping— 
So the summer comes to me. 

When the twilight dews descending 
Wake the crickets in each tree, 

All their voices softly blending 
Bring sweet summer near to me. 

— Vine Hill, N. Y. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE WOMAN’S PAVILION, 
BY 8. P. PUTNAM. 


Atlength the pageant of sweet victory, 
The promise of the happy years to be; 
At length the fruitage of the patient mind, 
The flower of Woman's genius unconfined, 
Raging amidst the splendor of Man’s power, 
An equal glory in this joyous hour, 
Not simply what the dainty fingers do 
But the strong brain that forms the world anew, 
And draws huge forces out of nature’s breast 
To roll in music at her skilled behest; 
Not simply pretty, but imperial now 
Does Woman stand with garlands on her brow, 
A monarch in the realms of thought and life. 
Able to conquer in the arduous strife, 
Nor only murmurs in the minor key 
But flows the highest in the melody, 
And, with the noblest strain that man can pour 
Sweeps jubilant, nor harsher than before; 
Though with her gentleness these thunders, 
It makes but sweeter music and delight; 
No more an echo, from creative soul 
She adds a living freshness to the whole; 
No longer Adam’s rib, but quick from God 
She gathers fervor, wields the potent rod, 
And out of chaos summons harmony; 
And wins with man coequal mastery. 
Not man alone, but man and woman both 
Shall mingle skill and grace in our new growth; 
And the new century shall fling its glow 
In ampler freedom, nobler power to do, 
For man and woman in unnumbered spheres 
Broadening and brightening through the pregnant 


years; 
While labor shall be joy, for clear reward, 
Shall flow to every action, naught to guard 
Save the sweet laws of heaven, whose fine command 
Shall be obstructed by no brutal hand. 
—Northfeld Mass. 





THE DONATION PARTY. 

So many confused and contradictory ru- 
mors have been circulated about that last 
donation party, that I (who have heard the 
whole story from my friend and neighbor, 
Miss Mix) would like to give the world a 
plain, unvarnished account of the whole fes- 
tivity. 

Let me, then, introduce my informant, 
Miss Melissa, Mix, spinster, owning to forty, 
moderately well endowed with this world’s 
goods, housekeeper and care-taker for her 
only brother Ralph, some years her senior, 
both of them prominent members of the 
Willowbrook Church—and, thus heralded, 
she shall tell you the story she told me. 

“Of course we can’t give our minister 
much of asalary, you know, Miss Harwood; 
but we’ve always calkilated to get a man 
whose heart wasn’t set on filthy lucre, as the 
‘postle says. I must own we hain’t had much 
success, for, would you believe it? out of 
five candidates that preached here, the year 
we built the church, not one was willin’ to 
stay and do the Lord’s work. Why, there’s 
only about sixty families in our chnrch, and 
it was settled, that first winter, that six dol- 
larsafamily would be a fair tax, makin’ nigh 
onto four hundred a year, you see; yet it’s 
wonderful what trouble we've had to git a 
pastor. Brother Ralph thought that mebbe 
if we had a parsonage it would help us; so 
he and the other trustees bought that nice 
little cottage where Miss Gray used to live, 
with a whole rod of land belongin’ to it; 
but, law! ’twa’n’t of no use; none of ’em staid 
the year out; and I was clean discouraged. 

‘‘When Mr. Ormsby came, nigh on three 
years ago, he seemed more reasonable than 
the rest, though he asked if we couldn’t fur- 
nish part of the parsonage for him, as they 
was only new beginners, and hadn’t much 
housekeepin’ stuff. Well, the ladies was so 
well pleased with him that they took right 
hold of the work (he was to come back in a 
fortnight), and got lots of things together. 
There was a handsome pin-cushion made 
for each of the bed-rooms—there’s three on 
‘em in the house—and half a dozen tidies 
for the parlor. and a case for his shavin’ pa- 
per, and all sent in, the first week. 

*You’ve heerd him preach, Miss Har- 
wood, and you know how interestin’ he was, 
and what a beautiful reader and singer, too. 
Why, I declare 1 took real comfort goin’ to 
church and sittin’ under such preachin’; and 
so we all did, I’m sure. 

‘But I was tellin’ you about what we gave 
him. Well, Deacon Stile’s daughter Sally 
made a drawin’ of the church, and framed 
it in pine cones, to hang in Mr. Ormsby’s 
study, and the deacon he sent us a cookin’ 
stove out of his own kitchen, He'd just 
bought a new one for Miss Stiles, and he 
came over and put it up himself, which I 
thought was uncommon kind. Then we 
took up a contribution to buy some furni- 
ture, but ready money was skurse, just then, 
so we only raised enough to git a pair of 
chiny vases and an inkstand. But Silas Hart, 
that sold ’em to us, was one of our mem- 
bers, so he threw ina chiny dog for the baby 
and a match-box for the parson’s wife. Miss 
Jones and Uncle Midian sent in a new paint- 
ed bedstead and a kitchen table, and so I 
told Ralph I'd give ’em a couple of kitchen 
chairs and our cradle, the one we was both 
rocked in. SolI did, andI pieced a real 
handsome little quilt for the cradle, a sun- 
flower pattern, all out of spick and span new 
calico, too. 

‘‘Well, it’s’ most too bad to tell, but Man- 
dy Jones, who went to help Miss Ormsby 
git to rights, told me that she did act dread- 
ful, and not a bit becomin’ a minister wife. 
She went all round the house lookin’ as if 
she was ready tocry, and at last she sot 
down in the parlor on her trunk, and began 
to laugh at the vases and the inkstand, and 
then wound up by findin’ fault with the 
stove, which she said looked as if it came 
out of the ark. I’ve always thought she 
made her husband discontented; Mr. Orms- 
by was such a meek, quiet, unselfish man, 
that he never would have made any trouble 
if she hadn’t been always complainin’ and 
puttin’ him up to grumble. 

‘But I’m wanderin’ off from my story—I 
started to tell you about the donation party. 
You see, the first year, we got along splen- 
did with it, and I must say I never saw a 
better tea-table spread than we set, that night, 
for Miss Ormsby. But that woman never 
could be satisfied, and she said afterward 
that it wouldn’t take more than two such 
parties to ruin any family! It seems she 
found fault because we all staid to tea with 
‘em, jest as if we hadn’t a right to our tea 
after sendin’ in all the victuals for it. But 
I don’t know as Aunt Betsy did do exac’ly 
right, for she took Miss Ormsby’s preserves 
to put on the table, and they was all eat, 
that night, and I s’pose that put her out some. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, the second year 
come round, and it was read out in meetin’ 

that the donation party would be given the 
next Friday. Mr. Ormsby read the notice, 
and then he looked all around and cleared 
his throat two or three times, as if he had 
somethin’ pertickler to say, but after wait- 
in’a minute he changed his mind and sat 
down. I thought he acted kinder queer, 
but I was quite taken up with noticin’ Miss 
Ormsby. She got as red as could be, and 





when meetin’ was dismissed she jest hurried 





out as if she didn’t want any one to speak 
to her. 

‘Well, Friday came, and by three o’clock 
we was mostly all at the parsonage. Mr. 
Ormsby looked dreadful sober, more as if 
it wasa funeral than amerry-makin’, I must 
say; but his wife was awful. She was jest 
as huffy and short as she could be with 
every one, and she went and locked the 
study door and put the key in her pocket 
right before us ali, as if she was afraid we'd 
touch some of Mr. Ormsby’s papers or 
books. Bimeby we began to think about 
settin’ the table; so Aunt Betsy, Mandy 
Jones and me went out in the kitchen to 
unpack the contributions. There was some 
pertaters and turnips (them we putin the 
suller), a piece of corned beef, two or three 
biled hams, a pot of butter, some apple-sass,’ 
a big cheese, and such a lot of biscuits it 
would have taken all night to count ‘em. 
I began to be scart when we took out pan- 
ful after panful of biscuit, and no cake to 
speak of. At last we come to Miss Jones's 
basket, and there we found ‘lection cake, 
as well as a great batch of molasses cookies. 
I was glad enough I'd sent pound-cake and 
crullers; but somehow, when the table was 
ready, there was more biscuit on it than 
anything else, though we did the best we 
could. Mr. Johnson sent tea and coffee 
from his store, besides sugar and crackers; 
and Amos Hull, he brought a bag of nuts 
and some apples for the young folks, after 
supper, he said. There was so many there 
that we had to divide ’em into three lots, 
the dinin’-room bein’ small; and it was ’most 
seven o’clock when they got through eatin.’ 
Aunt Betsey staid with me to clear up 
some; and I thought I never should get all 
the biscuits put away, for they ’most filled 
thepantry. For all there had been so many 
eaten, yet there was piles and piles left, and, 
as Aunt Betsy said, they wouldn’t need to 
bake for a month to come. 

‘It happened so that I didn’t go out much 
the week after the donation party, but, the 
second Sunday after, I started off good and 
early for church, and as I turned the cor- 
ner by the parsonage, I saw something that 
*most took my breath away. Every one of 
them sharp-pointed pickets round the house 
and garden had a good biscuit stuck right 
atop of it! Yes, Miss Harwood, jest as 
sure as you live, there was Aunt Betsy’s 
nice raised biscuits—I could tell hern by 
the shape—and Miss Hull’s rusks, and Miss 
Stiles’s soda biscuit, and every one of ’em 
wasted in that shameful way. Well, I 
stood and looked—I hadn’t the strength to 
move—and pretty soon some of the ladies 
came along and jined me; and there we all 
stood till the last bell began to ring, talkin’ 
the matter over, and feelin’ pretty mad, I 
can tell you. Mr. Ormsby had a good ser- 
mon that day, but I could hardly hear a 
word, my mind was so full of the biscuits. 
Miss Ormsby wa’n’t there, and, as soon as 
the last hymn was sung, he got up and said 
that he had had a call from a church in the 
far West, and that he had made up his 
mind that it was his duty to accept it. He 
went on to say that he would like to go 
that same week; and then, without so much 
as tellin’ us that he was sorry to leave us, 
or offerin’ to wait until we could get some 
one else, he gave the benediction and dis- 
missed us. 

“T can tell you there was talk enough 
when we got out that mornin’, and some 
of the folks thought we ought to p’nt a 
committee to ask Miss Ormsby about it; 
but brother Ralph said, ‘No, if they was 
goin’, let ‘em go peaceable; so they all 
agreed to say nothin’ at all. 

‘‘We heard afterward from little Johnny 
Hall, who was playin’ near the parsonage 
late on Saturday afternoon, that Mr. Orms- 
by, he brought the biscuits out in a big 
basket, and then Miss Ormsby she helped 
him to stick them on the pickets, and she 
laughed all the time as if it was a good 
joke. I don’t want to judge anybody, but 
I never did think that woman was fit for 
a minister’s wife, and I don’t think so now. 

‘Well, they moved off, bag and baggage, 
on Wednesday of that week, and we’ve 
never heard from Mr. Ormsby since, and 
I don’t know as we want to, seein’ he hurt 
our feelin’s so, though we’ve never found 
as good a preacher as he was, and never 
will.” 

And this was Miss Melissa’s story.—¥rs. 
E. 1. Corbett, in Harper's for November. 


DO BOSTON HOTELS RESPECT WOMEN? 


EpiTrors JOURNAL:—When I was travel- 
ling in the West, last Spring, I was ‘fre- 
quently asked by women who are obliged 
sometimes to pass through our city of Bos- 
ton alone, to what hotel they could go, and 
feel they were in the right place. I gave 
them the name of one I supposed was the 
best in the city. I have since learned from 
a friend’s personal experience that I was 
mistaken, and I wish through your columns 
to correct my error, and also to ask, if any 
of your patrons know of a hotel where wo- 
men can go and be civilly treated, that they 
will inform us of it, for I must say, if this 
hotel will not do it, I should enter every 
other with fear. 

I give an extract from my friend’s pri- 
vate letter to me, which speaks for itself, 
leaving out only the names of all parties. 
The lady is well known, and of the highest 








respectability. Her very manner would 
have commanded the respect of the clerk, 
as it evidently did that of the gentlemanly 
porter, if he had had a single element of the 
gentleman about him. 

“The New York train was due in Boston 
between 8.30 and 9 Pp. M., and I expected to 
be able to cross the city and take a train 
which left at 9.30 for my home. But it 
was delayed and did not reach Boston until 
after 1 a.M. IL told the conductor, of the 
fact that I was travelling alone, ona him 
to find me an honorable hackman. e re- 
plied, ‘Have no fear; I know of several, 
whom I have known for years.’ To such 
an one he gave us in charge. He drove to 
the House. The ladies’ entrance 
being closed, we entered the gentlemen’s 
entrance, passing directly through the office 
into the hall. A porter followed with pen- 
cil and paper, requesting my name, which I 
gave in full. He carried it directly to the 
office. After some delay he returned, say- 
ing, ‘The clerk wishes me to say he has no 
room for you petiny, =e we will call a car- 
riage, and you can drive where you choose; 
—to the —— House, or —— House,’ men- 
tioning two other leading hotels. 

I said, ‘I wish to remain here with my 
invalid child,’ (she had with her a daughter 
twelve years of age) ‘until morning, when 
I intend to take the first train for ‘ 
I then stated to him the fact of the train 
being delayed, which he knew, as he had 
just assigned rooms to two men who had 
occupied seats in the same car with us from 
New York, and who arrived at the house 
about the same instant. The servant, a 
gentleman in ;manners, quietly said, ‘You 
had better see the clerk,’ and I sent for him, 
and also my message in regard to the late 
train. He replied to the servant, in tones I 
could hear, ‘‘That’s a lie; there’s no train 
in from New York at this time of night. 
Why don’t you do asI tell you? get the 
woman a Carriage and set her a-going.’ 

The servant replied, ‘The lady wishes to 
speak with you; and with most pompous 
condescension he presented himself, saying, 
‘Have you a gentleman travelling with you?’ 
When I conlled. “I am travelling alone 
with this invalid child,’ he said, ‘Madam, 
we have no room for you, as the servant 
has told you; he will procure a carriage, 
and you can go where you please.’ 

I said, ‘Sir, if you have not sufficient hu- 
manity to consider the condition of this 
child, and give us a room where we can be 
comfortable until morning, I will go to the 
ladies’ dressing-room, for I shall not leave 
this house to-night.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said, ‘show her up there, 
then; and, with a dignified wave of the 
hand, the man ‘clothed with a little brief of 
authority,’ turned away, leaving us still to 
wait at least half an hour. 

When the servant took us to the room, 
its chill and uncomfortableness were so ap- 
parent to him that he said, ‘You shall not 
stay here, but come to the parlor, where 
there is a fire, and I will see what I can do 
to make you comfortable.’ 

It was then 3 o’clock A. M., and while we 
warmed ourselves, he had put up for us in 
a private dining-room a cot, where we 
passed the time until 6 A. M. 

When I left the house, I went to the 
office to pay my bill, and the clerk had the 
impudence to ask me if I had rested well? 
All this waiting time I have no doubt but 
the men who arrived at the same time were 
soundly and comfortably sleeping, while to 
the great fatigue and need of rest for us 
were added the miserable nervousness and 
unrest eccasioned by such conduct towards 
us. I presume they paid no more for their 
night’s lodging than I—viz: $2.00.” 

Now, dear JouRNAL, don’t you agree with 
a gentleman to whom I told these facts, 
that the hotel breast-pin of that clerk should 
at once be removed? I am also told that if 
this lady had had a gentleman escort, a 
room would have been assigned, and no 
questions asked, whether she bore his name 
or not? Can this be so? H. 

Boston, Mass. 














(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 379.) 


that ‘‘any woman who has a suitable locali- 
ty, observation, perseverance, and patience, 
can succeed in this delightful pursuit, and 
manage an apiary with profit.” 

In Canastota, Madison Co., New York, 
Mrs. Kate Boyd is a painter and Costemes. 
Eight women are reported as successfully 
conducting millinery and dress-making es 
tablishments, and one of them, Mrs. Ro 
line Bond, has been a dealer in ladies’ fur- 
nishing goods for eight years. What city 
or village in the country has not numbers 
of self-supporting women in these occupa- 
tions, and it is rarely the case when they 
are not supporting others beside themselves. 

Michigan University at Ann Arbor has 
been just to the women of that State for 
several years past—mark the result. Four 
women physicians, graduates of the Medi- 
cal Department, now practice medicine in 
that beautiful town. 

Dr. Hilten, the first of the number to be- 
gin, was considered an invalid when she 
began her studies, graduated with improved 
health, began her work of riding and walk- 
ing to patients night and day, and continued 
to grow stronger, until she has excellent 
health. She seems to'have demonstrated in 
her experience what is the regimen that is 
good for one woman. 

At No. 26 West Catharine Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mary E. Foster, a graduate of the 
Law School of the University, has opened 
an Office for the practice of law. 

Kate Rogers, a niece of Randolph Rogers, 
the sculptor, after the study of her art in 
several places and schools, notably in 
Munich, is now pre-eminent as a portrait- 
painter in that same University town. 

Louise Maria Reed, occupied in Scien- 
tific and Microscopic investigations, is now 
assisting in arranging the Steer Collection 
in the university, while Miss Almerdinger 
has the care of the Botanical Rooms, and 
we are not informed that the efficiency of 
the university has been impaired, or its rank 
among the leading educational institutions 
of the country has been lowered by its just 
and equal treatment of women and men, 
who, according to the laws of that State, 





are equally taxed, or from lack of property 
or residence, not taxed for its support. F 

Clara H. Boylston is a telegraphic opera. 
tor, and it may be added, carries her own 
messages. 

Susan Speechly has a photo hic gal- 
lery, where she successfully fellows her ~ 

hen in that same thriving town there is 
the usual large number of prosperous, in 
the sense of self-supporting and independ- 
ent milliners and dress-makers, and a much 
larger number that wash and iron and go 
out to house-cleaning to support their fam- 
ilies, often including a drunken husband. 
And they are reported as carefully laying 
by hardly earned money to pay taxes upon 
their homes, when they own any, and poor 
souls! never have a word to say how that 
tax-money shall be used, and almost inevita- 
bly are little considered in the spending of it, 

he State of Michigan has done well 
nevertheless we have somewhat against her. 
in that she refuses to take the one more 
step in the direction of equal justice to wo- 
men which would benefit as much, yes 
more, the class of women last mentioned 
than any other. 

Dr. E. G. Cook, homeeopathic physician 
of Chicago. has been in active a success- 
ful practice for twenty years. Speciality— 
the diseases of women. She sends the best 
of references. She says, ‘‘Although fifty 
years old, I am in better working condition 
than at any former time in my Tite.” The 
je ne of medicine seems to agree wonder- 

ully with women! Her salutation to us is, 
‘In helping women to know themselves, 
and their power in the world, God and the 
angels bless and help you!” 
mily Ruggles, of Reading, Mass., has 
had a retail dry goods store for twenty-one 
ears, selecting and purchasing her goods 
erself, as well as selling them, and she has 
been eminently successful, proving thereby 
that women may be merchants, and that 
without baukruptcy, and may win, as she 
has, the respect of the communities in which 
they dwell for integrity and business tact. 
For a few years past, Emily Ruggles and 
Company announce themselves as Real 
Estate Brokers. During the war, she sent 
a representative recruit into the army, for 
which she paid $125, and she has Governor 
John A. Andrews’ receipt for the same, 
She says, “‘I do not pretend to have accom- 
lished much, but as I have carried on 
usiness and paid taxes for twenty-one 
yeees, I think it is more than many of the 
egal voters can say.” 
do not suppress these resentful compari- 

sons by women of themselves with men in 
pee of just privilege, for it is the invaria- 
le undertone in all communications from 
women, who in any way stand for them- 
selves in the world, and common sense in 
statesmanship would heed it. 

Zilpha Morse, colored, of Providence, 
R. L., in response to our invitation, says 
she has a confectionery store, and has been 
in similar business for herself or others since 
1858. I quote from her letter, ‘‘Had I had 
the most remote idea when I was fourteen 
years old and through the Grammar School, 
(colored schools then) that in the prime of 
my life (for I am now in my fortieth year,) 
I should have breathed the atmosphere that 
nourished four millions of freedmen, wo- 
men and children, I should have continued 
my studies and fitted myself to step in and 

ut my shoulder to the great wheel of educat- 
ing the freed souls.” Alone and without near 
kindred in the world, her sympathies are 
not confined to herself or her race, for she 
says, ‘“‘I am earnestly and fully interested 
in every effort made to elevate Woman, and 
that will help her to help herself.” 

And now comes the London Spectator 
with a notice of Mrs. 8. F. Neill, who seems 
to have given great effort to the encourage- 
ment and preservation of silk culture in 
Australia. The mulberry-tree was very 
early imported from the Cape into that 
colony—‘“‘Mrs. Neill has herself imported 
one thousand (1000) plants from Shanghai, 
of the celebrated ‘Tri’ variety, and one 
hundred and twenty (120) White Veronese 
mulberries.” 

While disease is papelting the quality 
and productiveness of uropean raised silk, 
the quality of Australian silk has obtained 
the highest testimonials from European 
Continental experts and,—which is the high- 
est testimonial of all,—offers of one hundred 
francs per kilo for reeled Australian silk. 
The article concludes, ‘“The world can live 
without silk, but it is a pity to lose anything 
at once beautiful and useful, especially when 
one woman’s energy and brains can do so 
much to preserve it.” 

After these examples of what women 
have done and are doing now, is it common 
sense to despairingly fold one’s hands and 
say that women cannot do for themselves 
what the exigencies of their lives demand, 
and that they do not thereby enlarge their 
sympathies, elevate their characters and 
increase their beneficial usefulness? 

Perry, Wyoming Co., New York. 





THE GENESIS OF CRIME. 
BY JEANNE C. CARR. 

I know of no reason why I should have 
been asked to furnish a ag for the Con- 
aoe under this title, unless it be that my 

usband’s presentation of this subject be- 
fore the medical societies of California, has 
attracted the attention of friends on this 
side of the continent. Several years ago he 
began to urge the consideration of it upon 
the only professional class which he believes 
ate yet prepared to examine it in a truly 
scientific spirit, and if I quote somewhat 
liberally from those papers, it is because I 
have not access at this moment to those of 
other writers, bearing upon the same points. 

“The medical profession ought to stand 
as the informing spirit of the legal in all 
that relates to crime.” ‘I believe that the 
admission of women into that profession 
will bring new and much needed assistance 
to the study of all social phenomena, and 
that familiarity with scientific methods of 
thought and inquiry will emancipate the sex 
from the tyranny of custom and supersti- 
tion. The selfishness which has marked 
our treatment of the mothers of the race, 
their shallow and superficial education is 
oz giving way toa better regimen, and 
with the greater freedom of Woman, with 
the exaltation of marriage and maternity, 
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will come that better day, when as Horace 
Mann said: ‘Men who were not born to be 
hung, will not be hung for having been 
porn.’” [Dr. Carr’s address to California 
State Medical Society. } 

Within the last few days I have visited 
the State Reform School of Michigan, where 
society atones for the neglect of two hun- 
dred and fifty boys whose greatest crime is 
having been born under or into conditions 
unfavorable to moral development. I saw 
these boys under circumstances which en- 
abled me to compare them fairly with a like 
number in other schools. I saw them in 
the schoolrooms and shops, and in the per- 
formace of their various tasks in the house 
and on the farm, with nothing either within 
or without to remind me that this was a pen- 
al institution. A fragment of the original 
stone wall, too high to be scaled, and a few 
long and narrow grated windows were point- 
ed vut as monuments of the old system 
when these little waifs and estrays were 
dropped by the Sheriffs at the door of a 
prison, where fear and disgust were their 
jailors, and where the performance of tasks 
under penalties was their education. At 
sundown, each boy was then locked securely 
into his cell, at sunrise he went forth under 
the eye of the guard to do what was requir- 
edof him. ‘‘When we had less than forty 
boys, we averaged fifteen escapes in a year, 
now that we have neither bolts nor bars, and 
the boys are made to understand that char- 
acter tells here and determines a boys stand- 
ing and position, we rarely have an escape,” 
said the Trustee who was my guide. With 
a pardonable pride he invited me to find in 
the records of an institution little more than 
twenty years old, the names of graduates 
well known as useful members of society. I 
could but wonder if its founders had build- 
ed better than they knew, in the treatment 
of crime as moral disease, and rejoice in the 
results of this noble curative experiment. 
Doubtless much of its success is due to the 
fact that Satan is checkmated by the varied 
employments of the boys; there are no idle 
hands to be engaged in mischief. The boys 
are their own cooks, housemaids, tailors and 
shoemakers. It is something to be remem- 
bered that in providing for the education of 
our people we have forgotten the moral val- 
ue of industry, only orphans, paupers and 
young criminals being thus far eligible to 
the training of hands hearts and heads into 
that harmonious activity which will make 
ood citizens. The recognition of a fun- 
amental principle enables the Reform 
School to accomplish its work with great 
economy of outlay, and of supervisory force. 
The Superintendent is twenty-three years 
old, the Matron, a lady of gentle presence 
and refined manners, would Ronee the high- 
est social position. The best boys live in 
“family” houses under the care of one the 
teachers. These are a few noticeable features 

of the Michigan State Seminary for vaga- 
bonds. 

How many victims of the gallows, of sol- 
itary confinement in prisons, in lands called 
Christian have expiated the crime of ‘‘hav- 
ing been born,”’ only the books of the dead 
will show. The arrest of moral develop- 
ment from want of proper nourishment of 
the intellect and the affections, is analogous 
to the arrest of development in the bodily 
organs, causing malformation. Among what 
Theodore Parker called the perishing clas- 
ses; we may find all plans of it—all degrees, 
from the partially imbruted to the human 
monster like Jesse Pomeroy with whom the 
law knows not how to be just. 

Who is wise enough to discriminate be- 
tween the criminal by constitution, or edu- 
cation? How lately have we began to 
study the moral evolution of the race! 
How long must it be before Nations recog- 
nize in War the greatest of crimes, the 
crime against posterity? 

The classification of crimes and criminals 
will giye us a better understanding both of 
their causes and proper remedies. And here 
I feel myself treading on delicate ground. 

A friend once repeated a conversation 
with her clergyman, who had taken the lib- 
erty of a spiritual adviser to remonstrate 
with her upon the use of anesthetics in 
childbirth, which he contended was impious 
to the last degree. A pious mind, he said, 
would accept with resignation this reminder 
of the temptation and fall, which was, with- 
out doubt, intended to make Woman feel 
her weakness and her dependence upon 
God. ‘‘Why, then,” said the bright little 
lady to whom this rebuke was addressed, 
“do you not teach the farmers to accept 
with resignation the thorns and thistles 
which grow in their fields, instead af exter- 
minating them, root and branch?” 

This is an apt illustration of the different 
stand-points from which the question of 
moral evils, their origin, treatment and cure 
is approached to-day, a large class accepting 
them as a part of the human constitution, 
irremediable save by the intervention of 
supernatural agents, the other as a series of 
causes and effects to be rationally appre- 
hended and modified. 

We should naturally expect a great dif- 
ference in the practical results of these two 
views—those who look upon moral imper- 
fection as the normal state of mankind will 
logically accept spiritual regeneration as 
the only way of escape from it, while those 
who consider it abnormal, morbid, the re- 
sultant of imperfect conditions, pernicious 
associations, sometimes epidemic, as disease 
ls, often contagious as physical ills are also, 
will look towards a cleaner, more conscien- 
tious generation for its gradual extinction 
and cure. The true ground of reformatory 
work lies in believing that we cannot gather 
stapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 

hough the heavens be filled with re- 
deemed and rejoicing spirits, the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, will be an 
evolution, a growth out of the world that 
is, through a better understanding of the 
laws of Heredity, of Reproduction, through 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge. 

_Inarecent book on ‘“‘The Wages Ques- 
tion,” Gen. Francis A. Walker quotes under 
the ‘Relations of Food to Work,” ‘‘Unsan- 
ltary Abodes,” ‘Industrial Environment,” 
&c., many facts having an indirect relation 
tomy theme. He says, ‘‘In France, where 
the principle of natural election has been 
Violently reversed, and the men of supe- 
Tlor size, strength and courage have been 
shut up in barracks or torn to pieces on the 
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battle-field, while the feebler males have 
been left at home to propagate the stock, 
the standard of the army has been reduced 
from five feet four inches to five feet one 
and one-half inches, and that during the 
same period the French horse has been 
steadily gaining in size and weight. 

If ‘hardiness, aptness, fertility of re- 
source become congenital in some commu- 
nities, so that a child is born into the world 
half an artisan,” may not a child be born to 
an inheritance of indolence and thriftless- 
ness also? + We know how poverty consorts 
with these, and what vile progeny they bring 
forth; the dead and morbid tissue in the liv- 
ing social body. The higher we rise in the 
scale of being, the more is reproductive 
force widened in its action, until in man we 
find not only the impression of physical 
but of moral and spiritual types, of disposi- 
tions and qualities strong enough to deter- 
mine the character of many generations. 

When we reflect that the criminal who has 
served out his time, is at liberty to repeat 
himself in his children, and how small a 
portion of the criminal classes are marked 
by any form of punishment, we are forced 
to comfort ourselves in the law that only the 
fittest survive. Vice and crime not only 
weaken the individual, they undermine the 
whole social structure. We may escape the 
hangman’s noose, the felons cell, but how 
shall we guard the children against the mor- 
al miasms of deceit and lust, against a bias 
towards insincerity, unfairness, or cruelty? 
The ocean currents do not more continually 
mix and mingle than do the social currents 
we impart and absorb inevitably, without 
thought or intention. Is it not time for so- 
ciety, gravely and sincerely to consider the 
influence of woman in determining the up- 
ward or downward direction of these cur- 
rents? Can the steam rise higher than the 
fountain? Women under the burden of un- 
just and oppressive laws, the tyranny of 
custom and her own ignorance is unequal 
to the demands made upon her by the mod- 
fying creative force of civilization. 

She must be taught that health is the vir- 
tue of the body, as virtue is the health of 
the soul. Habits of industry, temperance, 
frugality are the springs of these blessed 
conditions, as habits of idleness, sensuality 
and extravagance are of the various crimes 
which deform society. Characters are} not 
built up, and dispositions engendered by 
chance. The restraints of law, the counter- 
acting medicines of reform, the works of 
benevolence which engage the hands and 
hearts of so many of our sex, will go for 
nothing in the elevation of society, compared 
with the mystical magnetic attraction of 
pure and enlightened womanhood. 

Sidney, Neb. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


oe 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanli and p t 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often geemanenty cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer ot 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhcea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. . 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it rly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witc azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on a plication to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMP. » 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 
CAN BE DYED IN FORTY SECONDS. 
Ribbons, Ties. Scarfs, or any article made of silk or 
wool, can be almost instantly dyed by the use of the 
celebrated Leamon’s Dyes. A wash bowl of hot wa- 

ter is all that is necessary for small articles. It is a 

stime rather than work to use them, and many dol- 
ars can be saved every year. Any fabric made of 
silk or wool will take splendid colors. Full directions 
with each package, also to color Feathers. Hair, Ivory, 

Everlasting flowers and all kinds of fancywork. 
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Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Snecial attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 

G2” Preserve this notice. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 
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The Magee Standard 
—AND— 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent ——— of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. [Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 

and 4 our Agents throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 

&w43 


Base Burner 
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REMOV AL 


——of the— 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 
No, 2'!; Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 

Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same @egrees. 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full partieulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 

6m30 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 

The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and _ morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 

Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 

_128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? — 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 

For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 

108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board an 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsa month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 

GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
te best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. mit 

$10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


NHE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, | 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. nn 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Boston. 

= Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent ene: with profes- 
sional skill and long capirianes in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 104 mM. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 


and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. of 
Zed" iatatial sry xa pncpaid ot 
a! ” 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heed, — “intesiet 








Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic sures, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 

beautiful painti beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
J 








mos! Iso, & 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 60 ots, Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 168 William Street, New ¥: 


J.w.BuiUAcEH & CO. 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'IINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, | med and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Caica- 
Go and all points in ILLino1s, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WEsTERN TERRITORIES, Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN Iuurnois, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Utan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NontTHERN Wisconsin and MiIn- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.urts and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
i Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago Gen. Sup*t. Chicago. 

Eastern. | 
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THE NEW STATE GOVERNMENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


[A star (*) indicates holding of the same office now. ] 





THE EXECUTIVE. 


Governor—Alexander H. Rice*, rep., of Boston. 

Lieutenant-Governor—Horatio G. Knight*, rep., of 
Easthampton. 

Secretary of State—Henry B. Peirce*, rep., of Ab- 


i n. 
_— and Receiver General—Charles Endicott*, 
rep., of Canton. 

Riditor—Juline L. Clarke*, rep., of Newton. 

Attorney-Genera]—Charles R. Train*, rep., of Bos- 

ton. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILORS. 

Dist. 1—Joseph K Baker*, of Dennis, rep. 
2—Harrison Tweed*, of Taunton, rep. 
3—Francis Childs, of Charlestown, rep. 
4—Hugh J. Toland, of Boston, dem. 
5—Dr. William Cogswell, of Bradford, rep. 
6—Joseph A. Harwood, of Littleton, rep. 
7—George Whitney*, of Royalston, rep. 
&—William C. Plunkett*, of South Adams, rep. 

Senators, 
HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Dist. 1—Tilly Haynes*, of Springfield. rep. 
2—Henry C. Ewing, of Holyoke, dem. 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 
Lewis N. Gilbert, of Ware, rep. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Rev. J. F. Moors, of Greenfield, rep. 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRE. 
Ensign H. Kellogg, of Pittstield, rep. 
SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE. 
Harrison Garfield, of Lee, rep. 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 

1—George 8. Barton, of Worcester, rep. 

2—A.C. Mayhew*, of Milford, rep. 

3—E. B. Lynde, of West Brookfield, rep. 

4—Charles Adams, Jr., of North Brookfield, rep. 

5—Elisha Brimhall*, of Clinton, rep. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

1—Selwyn Z. Bowman*, of Somerville, rep. 

2—Frederick M. Stone, of Waltham, rep. 

3—Charles Theodore Russell, of Cambridge, dem. 
4—Luther H. Sherman, of Let ge rep. 

5—A. J. Saunders, of Pepperell, rep. 

6—A. B. Coffin, of Winchester, rep. 

7—Francis Jewett, of Lowell, rep. 

ESSEX COUNTY. 

1—Amos F. Breed, of Lynn, rep. 

2—J.H. Gregory, of Marblehead, rep. and pro. 

3—Charles Howes*, of Essex, rep. and pro. 

+-Teney Haydn Brown*,of West Newbury, rep. 
and pro. 

5—Jackson B. Swett, of Haverhill, rep. 

6—Byron Truell, of Lawrence, rep. 

BOSTON DISTRICTS. 

1—Henry B. Hill, of East Boston, rep. 

2—Caleb Rand*, of Charlestown, dem. 

3—M. J. Flatley*, of Boston, ind, dem. 

4—Charles J. Brooks, of Boston, dem. 

5—Thomas F. Fitzgerald*, of Boston, dem. 

6—Samuel D. Crane*, of Boston, rep. 

7—John 8. Sleeper, of Boston, dem. 

8—Francis M. Weld, of Boston, dem. 

NORFOLK COUNTY, 
1—John D. Whicher, of Quincy, rep. and pro, 
2—doseph E. Fiske*, of Needham, rep. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
1—Stephen M. Allen, of Duxbury, rep. 
2—J. L. White, of Brockton, rep. 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
1—S. 8S. Ginnodo*, of Attleboro, rep. and pro. 
2—Charles J. Holmes, of Fall River, rep. 
3—Joshua Morse, of Acushnet, rep. 
CAPE DISTRICT. 
J. B. D. Cogswell, of Yarmouth, rep. 
Representatives. 
HAMPDEN COUNTY. 

1—Rice M. Reynolds*. of Monson, rep. 

2—Horace M. Sessions, of South Wilbraham, rep. 

3—Warren 8. Bragg, of Chicopee, rep. 

4—C. W. Richards* and E. A. Perkins, of Spring- 

field, reps. 

5—Leonard Clark, of Soringeete, rep. 

6—T. W. Ellis, of Springfield, rep. 

7—John C. Perry, of Springfield, rep. 

8—John H. Wright, of Holyoke, dem. 

9—J. H, Newton, of Holyoke, rep 

10—Frank 8. Egleston, of Westfield and J. H. Bodur- 
tha, of Agawam, dems. 
11—George W. Cone, of Chester, rep. 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 

1—M. H. Spaulding*, of Northampton, and Lafay- 

ette Clee of Easthampton, reps. 

2—Aaron R. Morse, of Williamsburg, rep. 

3—Merritt Torrey, of Plainfield, rep. 

4—C. W. Lessey, of Amherst. rep. 

5—W. B. Kimball, of Enfield, rep. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

1—J. W. Wheeler, of Orange, rep. 

2—W. G. Whitmore, of Turners Valls, rep. 

3—Newell Snow, of Greenfield, rep. 

4—Capt. P. D. Bridges, of South Deerfield, rep. 

5—L. T. Webster, of Northfield, rep. 

6—Henry Winn, of Buckland, rep. 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 
1—John L. Cole, of Williamstown, rep. 
2—J. K. Anthony, ef South Adams, rep., and C. 
H. Ingalls, of North Adams, dem. 

3—J.N. Dunham, of Pittstield, and Henry A. Bar- 

ton, of Dalton, dems. 

4—Jackson B, Farnham, of Cheshire, rep. 

5—Frank S. Gross, of Lee, dem. 

6—H. J. Canfield, of Stockbridge, dem. 

7—Justin Dewey, of Great earrings, rep. 

8—Andrew J. Freeman, of New Marlboro, dem, 

WORCESTER COUNTY. 

1—Francis N. Thayer, of Blackstone, rep. 

2—William H. Clark and Augustus 8. Tuttle,of Mil- 

ford, reps, 

3—Henry B. Osgood, of Northbridge, rep. 

4—Dexter Newton, of Southboro, rep. 
5—N. A. Newton, of Bolton, and Perley Bartlett, of 
Sterling, reps. 

6—Samuel E. Crocker and Dr. Alfred Miller of 
Fitchburg, reps. 

7—Wilder P. Clark, of Winchendon, and Simon 
Merritt, of Ashburnham, reps. 

8—Joseph Walker, of Royalston, rep. 

9—Charles W. Davis, of Coniston rep. 

10—John B. Fairbanks, of Oakham, rep. 

11—J. D. Cogswell, of Leicester, =e. 

12—W. F. Montague, of North Brookfield, and George 
W. Johnson, of Brookfield, reps. 

13—George F. Daniels*, of Oxford, and Issac B. Mar- 
tin, of Southbridge, reps. 

14—Francis M. Draper, of Douglas, dem. 

15—George A. Flagg, of Millbury, rep. 

16—Henry Pierce, of West Boylston, rep. 

17—Francis C, Bowen*, of Leominster, rep. 

18—Thomas J. Hastings, of Worcester, rep. 

19—Samuel R. Haywood*. of Worcester, rep. 

20—Cornelius O. Suilivan, of Worcester, dem. 

21—M. J. McCafferty*, of Worcester, dem. 

22--J. H. Mellen, of Worcester, dem. 

23—Francis P. Goulding, of Worcester, rep. 

24—John D. Lovell, ef Worcester, rep 

25—John D. Washburn*, of Worcester, rep. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. , 

1—Emory Washburn and R.8. Sleeper*, of Cam- 

bridge, reps. 

2=-Leander M. Hannum*,Oliver J. Rand and Charles 

F. Thurston, reps. 

3—Joseph O. Kelley, of Cambridge, dem. 

4—Charles G. Pope, of Somerville, rep, 

5—Thomas Cunningham, of Somerville, rep. 

6—E. R. Morse, of Somerville, rep. 

7—Baxter E. Perry, of Medford, rep. 

8—John K. C. Sleeper, of Malden and Henry M. 

Hartshorn, of Everett, reps. 

9—W. Irving Ellis, of Melrose, rep. 
10—Onslow Gilmore, of Stoneham, rep. 
11—Thomas Winship, of Wakefield, rep. 
12—itenry A. Sheldon, of Reading, rep. 
13—Leonard Thompson, Jr., of Woburn, dem. 
14—William H. Kingsman, of Arlington, rep. 
15—E. Whitney, of Watertown, rep. 
16—Levi C. Wade* and Charles E. Ranlett, of New- 

ton, reps. 
17--David Randall, of Waltham, rep. 
18—W. 8S. Gleason, of Billerica, rep. 
19—Luther H. Sargent of Dracut, rep. 
30—Patrick Keyes, of Lowell, dem. 
21—William A. Reed, of Lowell, dem. 
22—E. J. Crossman, of Lowell, dem. 
23—Francis Caroll, of Lowell, rep. 
24—C. K. Russell, of Lowell, rep. 
25—A. H. Wilder, of Lowell, rep. 
2%6—J. W. Tuttle, of Concord, rep. 
27—John Miller, of Weston, rep, 

28—Warren A. Bird*, of Natick, dem. 

29—P. R. Johnson, of Holliston, rep. 

See ae of Hopkinton, rep. 

~-Charles 8. Whitman, of Framingham, rep. 

32—J. T. Murphy, of Yarlboro, dean and 

33—George W. Sanderson, of Hudson. rep. 

34—Asa S. Lawrence, of Westford, rep, 

35—A. M. Adams, of Ayer, rep. 

ESSEX COUNTY. 

1—William Merchant, of Rockport, rep. 

2—John J. Babson* and Peter D. Smith, of Glou- 

cester, reps. 
3—L. N. Tappan, of Gloucester, rep. 





Charles B. Rice, of Danvers, rep. 
H. P. Woodbury, of Beverly, ~~. 
-Charles 8. Osgood and Charles H. Chase, of Sa- 
lem, reps. 
Dana Z. Smith and G. B. Melcher, of Salem, reps. 
Samuel Rhodes, of Marblehead, and Samuel C. 
Pitman, of Swampscott, dems. 
James H. Richards, of Lynn, rep. 
Edwin Patch, N. M.JHawkes*,and Alonzo Penny, 
of Lynn, ome. 
—Edwin Walden, of Lynn, rep. 
James E. T. Bartlett*, of Peabody, rep. 
F. P. Merriam, of Saugus, rep. 
-William C. Donald, of Andover, rep. 
L. Coggswell, of Boxford, rep. 
$—Eben T. Stone, of Newbury, and Caleb R. Huse* 
of Newburyport, reps. 
17—Charles ene, of Georgetown, rep. 
18—Frederick W. Merrill, of Salisbury, and O. 8. 
Bailey, of Amesbury, reps. : 
19—Oliver Taylor and John W. Tilton, of Haverhill, 
reps. 
20—Timothy Dacey and John C. Sanborn, of Law- 
rence, dems. 
21—Levi Emory and Edwin Dyer* of Lawrence, reps. 
BOSTON DISTRICTS. 
1—Dexter A. Tompkins, of Boston, dem., and An- 
drew Hall, of East Boston, > 
2—James L. Walsh and Sidney F. Whitehouse, of 
East Boston, dems. 
3—J. Henry Brown and M. L. P. Eustis, of Boston, 
dems. 
4—John Turner, of Boston, rep. 
5—Nahum Chapin and Dennis G. Quirk, of Boston, 
dems. 
5—Thomas Mooney* and Cornelius Desmond, of 
Boston, dems. 
7—Samuel H. Wentworth and Daniel Doherty, of 
ston, dems. 
8—Dennis O'Connor and Michael F. Wells, of Bos- 
ton, dems. 
9—Henry Lee* and Edward F. Thayer, of Boston, 


reps. 

10—Clement H. Hilland Charles Hale*, of Boston, 
reps. 

11—Charles J. Prescott and James White, of Boston, 


reps. 

12—Fdward J. Jenkins and P. H. Hallinan, of Bos- 
ton, dems. 

18—James W. Fox and John T. Mahoney, of South 
Boston, dems. 

14—Alonzo Bancroft and Charles J. Noyes, of South 
Boston, reps. 

15—Alonzo Warren*, rep., and John T. Glynn, of 
South Boston, dem. 

16—Hugh A. Madden and Thomas McC. Babson, of 
Boston, dems. 

17—Albert E. Pillsbury* and J. Q. A. Brackett, of 
Boston, reps. 

18—Stillman B. Allen* and John H. Cook,of Boston, 


reps. 
19-J. Kostn Rogers and Daniei J. Curley, of Boston, 
dems. 
20—William G. Train and James B. Graham, of Bos- 
ton, dems, 
21—Henry W. Fuller* and John F. Newton, of Kox- 
bury, reps. 
22—Charles D. Bickford, of Boston, dem. 
23—Abram O. Bigelow, rep., William C. Peters,dem., 
of West Roxbury. 
24—Joseph Wiswall and Samuel Atherton, of Dor- 
chester, reps. 
25—George A. Wilson, of Brighton, dem. 
26—William Robinson, of Chelsea and Ensign Kim- 
ball*, of Revere, reps.; Thomas F, Morrison, of 
Chelsea, pro. 
NORFOLK COUNTY. 
1—J. D. Cobb*, of Dedham, rep. 
2—E. 8. Thomes, of Brookline, rep. 
3—Charles G. Gerry, of Hyde Park, rep. 
4—Thomas Louergan, of Canton, dem. 
5—Henry F. Barker aud Benjamin 8S. Lovell, of 
Quincy, and George F, Hayden, of Weymouth, 
reps. 
6—Josephus Shaw, of Braintree, rep. 
7—Frank W. Bird,of Walpole, dem., and Seth Mann, 
of Randolph, rep. 
8—W. K. a, of Franklin, and James P. 
Roy, of Medway, reps. 
9—James Mackintosh, of Needham, rep. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
1—John D Long*, of Hingham, rep, 
2—Daniel I. Bates, of Scituate, ~~: : 
3—William H. H. Bryant, of Marshfield, rep. 
4—George Bradford, of Duxbury, , rep. 
5—Charles E. Barnes, of Plymouth, rep. 
6—Obed Delano, of Wareham, rep. 
7—Isaac Winslow, of Middleboro, rep. 
8—Lewis G. Lowe, of Bridgewater, rep. 
9—E. R. Studley, of Rockland, | 
10—Alfred Laws, of Brockton, and Curtis Eddy, of 
West Bridgewater, re 
11—Erastus M. Nash, of Abington, rep. 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
1—Charles Hallett, of Attleboro, aud George A. Dean 
of Norton, reps. 
2—William C. Howard, of Boston, rep. 
3—George (°. Wilson, Frederick Hathaway and Wil- 
liam Watts, of Taunton, reps. 
4—Granville 8. Allen, of Acushnet, rep. 
5—Benjamin 8. Batchelder* and Joseph Buckmin- 
ster*, of New Bedford, reps. 
6—Hosea M. Knowlton and Israel C. Cornish, of 
New Bedford, reps. 
7—George R. Reed, of Westport, rep. 
8—Weaver Osborne, J. B. Whittaker and Hiram 
Smith, of Fall River, sone. 
9—Franklin Gray, of Fall River, and Pardon Ma- 
comber, of Somerset, reps. 
10—Haile 8. Luther, of Rehoboth, rep. 
BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 
1—Isaiah Fish, of Sandwich, rep. 
2—Samuel Snow, of Barnstable, rep. 
3--Daniel Wing, of Yarmouth, rep. 
4—Abiather Doane, of Harwich, rep. 
5—Noah Sweet, of Wellfleet, rep. 
6—Henry Shortle, of Truro, rep. 
NANTUCKET COUNTY. 
I—Josiah Freeman, of Nantucket. rep. 
DUKES COUNTY. 
1--Richard Holley, of Edgartown, rep. 
THE LEGISLATURE. 
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Republican. Democratic. 
Hampden County, 1 1 
Hampshire, 1 
Franklin, 1 
Berkshire, 2 
Worcester, 5 
Middlesex, 6 1 
Essex, 6 
Suffolk, 2 6 
Norfolk, 2 
Plymouth, 2 
Bristol, 3 
Cape District, 1 
32 
Representatives, 
Rep. Dem. Pro. Whole No. 

Hampden County, i) 13 
Hampshire, 5 6 
Franklin, 6 6 
Berkshire, 1 6 10 
Worcester. 7 4 31 
Middlesex, 34 7 40 
Essex, 26 4 33 
Suffolk, 22 7 1 50 
Norfolk, li 2 13 
Plymouth, 12 12 
Bristol, 18 18 
Barnstable, 6 6 
Nantucket, 1 1 
Dukes, 1 1 

Total, 18 4 1 240 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SUFFRAGE 
WORK 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Allow me to offer a 
few suggestions, in regard to the Woman 
Suffrage Clubs now forming in different 
parts of the State. We know that, in many 
places, clubs have flourished for a short 
time, and then have died away for lack of 
interest. In others, the clubs are alive and 
doing nobly to-day. It must be from a dif- 
ference in the management of them. 

The object and aim of a Woman Suffrage 
club should be the advancement of the 
cause of ‘“‘Equal Rights,” particularly of 
‘‘Woman’s Right to Vote.” All should 
work together for that end, not allowing 
personal jealousies to hinder any one from 
working for the common cause. Suppos- 








ing one is misunderstood or not appreciated, 
—shall we spend valuable time in settling 
personal difficulties, when our common 
enemy holds the advantage at every point? 
No. Let us close up the ranks, and let every 
person do his or her whole duty, not wait- 
ing for any one to ‘Bear our cross or wear 
our crown.” 

The time has come when each and every 
one of us, has a practical, personal work, 
which we must do if we are to succeed. 
And so the members of the club should do 
all in their individual power to make the 
meetings interesting. The ladies particu- 
larly should be willing to do their part. 

The officers of the club should be a Pres- 
ident, Vice President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Executive Committee of three or five 
persons. That will be enough, as the first- 
named officers of the club will belong to 
the executive committee by virtue of their 
oftice. 

The executive committee is the most im- 
portant of all, and the members should be 
chosen for ability and willingness to help 
the cause. Their names, or at least the 
name of the chairman of that committee, 
should be sent to the JoURNAL office, so 
that, in case of need, you would know 
where to write to, inthat town, Their par- 
ticular work ought to be, to see that Suf- 
frage addresses are given often enough to 
keep up an interest in their town. That 
Woman Suffrage petitions are circulated 
every year to send in to the Legislature. 
That members of the Legislature are inter- 
viewed, and enlightened, if necessary. 

Also, to attend the primary meetings, and 
see that no man is nominated who is not 
right op the Woman Suffrage question. 
We must look after our representatives 
closely. We must combine to elect or de- 
feat members of the Legislature. There is 
where our gain is to come from. 

In the Legislature is where our work 
must tell. Each member of the Legisla- 
ture ought to have the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
sent to him from now ’till the close of his 
term. 

It is much better to pay due regard to 
‘Parliamentary Rules,” in all our club meet- 
ings, even if it does sometimes seem useless. 
It will be an education to us women, and 
we shall be better fitted to take our place 
intelligently in meetings, conventions and 
other places, a few years later. 

“Cushing’s Manual” on Parliamentary 
Rules, costs about forty cents, and ought to 
be owned and read in every club. For 
reading at the meetings, in connection per- 
haps with other things, the whole series of 
Woman Suffrage Tracts would be excel- 
lent. They contain the best thoughts and 
arguments on the subject, and there is no 
danger of our understanding them too well. 
Let me say here, I hope every member will 
read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL regularly. If 
any one does not feel able to take it alone, 
let two, or more, subscribe for it. They 
need to read it, so as to know what others 
are doing. And it will also be a weekly 
reminder for them to do their best. 

I always find, where any one is doing 
much for Suffrage, that they are also con- 
stant readers of the JouRNAL. What 
would you think of a Christian who never 
cared about reading the Bible or hearing 
about it? We are largely influenced by 
what we read. I heard Mr. Garrison telling 
once, how, in anti-slavery times, they had 
a man or a woman, (and usually it was a 
woman, he said) whom they could depend 
upon to do anti-slavery work. If they 
needed a few dollars raised, they let these 
correspondents know, and it was done. If 
they wanted a meeting held, word was 
sent, and all the necessary arrangements 
were made. Said an elderly lady to me 
the other day, one of these workers Mr. 
Garrison spoke of.— 

‘Lam too old to help you much in your 
great reform, But where are the women 
who ought to be at work for it? 1 am 
afraid there are not many who would make 
the sacrifices, for what they consider right; 
that we were called upon to make in anti- 
slavery times. When, to belong to that 
party, meant often the loss of friends, rep- 
utation, sometimes of business, and even to 
be obliged to leave one’s church! Now, it 
is respectable to be a Suffragist, but where 
are the workers?” 

Well—she and her husband worked on, 
and were not disheartened, and I have 
heard it stated in Boston that their’s was 
the banner town in that reform. 

I have mentioned this to encourage those 
who begin to think it almost useless to try 
to create a public sentiment favorable to 
Equal Rights. Do not be discouraged, 
but work to bring about the happy time; 
to do this is a sure cure for despondency. 
Suppose that in every town in the State, 
Suffrage meetings should be held. If a 
Suffrage club cannot be organized, at least 
let one person in that place send his or her 
name to Boston, as one who can be called 
upon at any time to do Suffrage work in 
and for that place; or, if they cannot do it 
themselves, then they will see that it is done. 

But I would like to say (and will not charge 
anything for saying it) that if they want to 
be sure it is done, they must do it themselves. 

If this plan of co-operation could be car- 
ried out, how our cause would advance in 
the coming year. 

But the cry ‘I have not time,’ ‘is heard on 
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every hand. I find those who are doing 
the greater part of this work, are not people 
of leisure, but are those who already have 
many cares, but who remember that ‘‘Where 
there is a will there is a way.” Five, ten, 
twenty, or a hundred persons cannot make 
this a success. We must have willing work- 
ers in every place. People who will be glad 
to do anything they can to help; even to 
the giving of a few dollars. And when 
they begin to put their money into it, their 
indifference will vanish. 

This article is growing so long that I 
must stop without saying half I wish to say. 
But I hope it will be the means of our hear- 
ing from others. Will any one, who has had 
experience and success in carrying on Wo- 
man Suffrage clubs, give us suggestions in 
regard to the proper mode of conducting 
them, so that they may become a power in 
the land? M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. 





The following memberships and contri- 
butions were received at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, October 23, 1876: 


Mrs. Sarah L. Knox, $60 00 
Mrs. Kennard, 12 00 
Mrs. Maria Varney, Life Member, 10 00 
P. Williamson, 5 00 
N. H. White, 5 00 
Mrs. A. M. Haskell, 5 years, 5 00 


H. B Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, 
8. E. H. Doyle, 
Mary T. Gawthrop, 
Lydia P. Thompson, 
Sarah H. Pierce, 

C. N. Pierce, 
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L. A. Fowler, 00 
Henrietta Buckner, 00 
A. L. Rhodes, 1 00 
Mrs. E. W. Brown, 1 00 
John Cameron, 1 00 
Annie Shoemaker, 1 00 
Ellen M. Child, 1 00 
Isabel Jackson, 100 
Martha M. Moore, 1 00 
W. J. Mallen, 1 00 
M. K. Williamson, 100 
Dinah Mendenhall, 1 00 
Mrs. M. V. Stratton, 1 00 
Mrs. A. G. Dow, 1 00 
Susan Kimble, 00 
Huldah Justice, 00 
Ada Place, 00 
Jane C. Place, 00 
Olive Pond Amies, 00 
Mrs. M. V. Ustick, 00 
E. A. Kingsbury, 00 
M. A. Root, 00 
Mrs. P. A. Lyon, M. D., 00 
C. C. Hussey, 00 
M. D. Hussey, 00 
Mrs. D. L. R. Wardner, 00 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey, 

A. T. Laing, 


Lydia A. Burdick, 
Miss Hannah Wild, 
Mrs. James Wild, 

M. B. Linton, 

J. T. Harvey, 
Caroline Howes, 

Lucy A. Harvey, 
Anna M. Child, 

Sarah L. Knox, 

Ellen B. Lears, 

Sarah Vanderbeck, 
Hanna M. Thompson, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes. 
Agnes Kenny, 
Elizabeth Coit, 

Sarah A. Harris, 
Rebecca Mattson, 
Anna M, Marshall, 

S. L. Middleton, 

M. L. Scribner, 

Anna C. Field, 

Ellen T. Brockway, 
Sarah W. Magill, 
Maria 8. B. Swain, 
Henrietta W. Johnson, 
Lydia W. Winchester, 
Caroline B. Winslow, 
A. L. Washburne, 
Mary Emma Wilcox, 
Ida L. Harrell, 
Martha R. Abbott, 
Emily W. Taylor, 
Maria L. Varney, 
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N. R. Allen, 00 
Mary M. Phillips, C0 
C. W. Pierce, 00 
Persis R. Bradbury, 00 


Mrs. M. E. Harrison, 
Mary N. Coggins, 
Charlotte L. Pierce, 
M. M. Elliot, 

S. T. Minot, 

M. A. Thompson, 

A. J. Duniway, 

B. H. Gault, 

M. K. Paist, 
Rebecca E. Harvey, 
P. Cozzins, 
Elizabeth 8. Rondebush, 
Julia A. Willard, 
John A. Calhoun, 
Harriet Brothers, 
Mary T. Jains, 
Carrie C. Stevens, 
Janette Jackson, 
Wm. M. Folger, 
Sarah B. Stearns, 


_ LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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CRARLES DICKENs, by James T. Fields. 
James R. Osgood & Co., publishers. 
Price $1.50. 

SEASHORE AND PRarRIg, by Mary P. Thach- 
er. James R. Osgood & Co., publishers. 

SKETCHES OF MustcaL Composers.  Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., publishers. 

How To Write Letters, by J. Willis 
Westlake, A.M. Sower Potts & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1.00 





NEIGHBORHOOD TaLks, by Abby Morton 
Diaz. Peace Association of Friends jn 
America, Vienna, Ohio, publishers. 

CENSUS OF MASSACHUSETTS 1875, by Carroll 
D. Wright. Albert J. Wright, State Prin 
ter, publisher. 

Mercy Puiverick’s Cuorce. No Names 
Series. Roberts & Brothers. Price $1.00, 

THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH, by Charles 
P. Somerby. Somerby, & Co., New York 
139 Eighth Street, publishers. 

Essays ON Minp, Martrer, Force, anp 
THEOLOGY, by Charles E. Townsend. 
Somerby & Co., New York; 139 Eighth 
Street, publishers. 

Daisy Travers, by Adelaide F. Samuels, 
Lee & Shepard, publishers. 

NELLY Kinnarp’s Kryepom, by Amanda 
M. Douglas. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 
Price $1.50. 

FLAXIE FRIzzLE, by Sophie May. Lee & 
Shepard, publishers. 

Wixwoop Cuirr, by Daniel Wise, D. D, 
Lee & Shepard, publishers. 

Ou, Way SHOULD THE Spixit or Mortar 
BE Provup, by William Knox. Lee & 
Shepard, publishers. 

Story oF Our Country, by Mrs. Lewis 
B. Monroe. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
publishers. Price $1.50. 

Tue RELIGION oF Evo.uTion, by M. J. 
Savage. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., pub- 
lishers, 

Ligut ON THE CLouD, by M. J. Savage. 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., publishers. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CIVILIZATION OF 
THE WESTERN BARBARIANS, translated 
by John Yester Smythe. Author, Ah- 
Chin-Le. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 


1 - 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

The New England Women’s Club,— 
Monday, Nov. 27, at 3.30 p. M., Mr. J. L. Stoddard 
will read a paper entitled ‘‘Athenian Studies.”’ 

The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold a meeting on Friday, Dec. 1, at 3 Pp. M., in the 
yarlors of Parker Memorial Building, corner of Berk- 
ey and Appleton Streets. Mrs. K. T. Woods will 
speak. Subject, “‘A Plea For Children.” All cordially 
invited. 1w48 











_ Elocution.—Miss 8. A. Mayo wiil give instruc- 
tion in Elocution and in the reading of Shakespeare 
at 3 Tremont Place. Best of references. 

For Sale—A e~7 | new commodious house and 
large stable, built by the day, on Elm Street, Hyde 
Park, lot 80 by 140 feet; between two depots, with- 
in ten minutes walk of one and five of the other, thir- 
ty trains a day, cost $6800—will be sold for $4500, $500 
cash and balance on mortgage for six per cent. inter- 
est—would exchange city resoerty or let to a good 











tenantcheap. Apply to 92 Boylston Street. 





J.& P. COATS 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition and commended by the Judges for 


“Superior Strength 


—AND— 


Excellent Quality 


—Or— 


SPOOL COTTON.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
SEAL. J. R. HAWLEY, Pres. 
ALEX. R. Boreer, Secretary prv. tem. 
2w46 





!! REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR PIANO. 


A CARD. 

THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 
OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE- 
DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE- 
CIATE THEIR ACTION. AS TO MERIT AND 
EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. 
IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, AS ITS 
SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THONSANDS WILL 
ATTEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 
SUCCESSFUL. IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE PERFECTION OF A 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. PRICE $3.25. 
SENT POST-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 

"SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
ERS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 











N.A.MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


e) ea 
SHOES. 

Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 
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